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IMPORTED HAND KNIT WINTER SPORTSWEAR 


Be snug and smart in these warm and colorful 
Winter stocking slippers in ankle length. Color 
combinations of green, blue or red—full sizes 5, 6 
$4.75 per 
pair, parcel post prepaid. Wool Mittens with 
hand embroidered sak to match, $3.25 per 


and 7 with genuine wool felt bottoms. 


pair. 


FRED LEIGHTON’S 
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15 EAST 8th ST., NEW YORK CITY (3) TEL. AL. 4-9413 


‘“Homarts” CrochetCotton 


Utmost in quality, most reasonable price. 
Used*by thousands of American women for 
years. Makes appropriate and appreciated 
gift. ‘Sold direct by mail only. Send 3-cent 

; stamp. for free test-sample and state what 
atticle you wish to crochet or knit. 
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Colonial Coberlets 


From VIRGINIA 


OLIVE LEAF 
design 


In Georgia this design is called ‘‘Mascadine 
Hulls,’ in Mississippi ‘Double Muscadine 
Hulls,” ins N:C., “Hickory ¢ Lea Sine hel, 
“Double Bow Knot,” in Ky. it is sometimes 
“Double Bow Knot” and sometimes “Blooming 
Leaf,’ probably “Lemon Leaf” and “Olive 
Leaf.” The leaf designs seem to have evolved 
from the ‘Sun Rise” design. 

Homemakers have come to appreciate the rare 
charm and dignity in this smartly woven repro- 
duction, made here in Virginia. Size 84 x 100 
inches $19.50; 72 x 100 $17.00 in dark blue 


on white. Color 100% virgin wool; white 
100% cotton. Color 41% of fabric; white 
59%. 


Quantity limited. First come first served. Guar- 
anteed to please you or money returned. 
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AMERICAN ECONOMIC POLICIES | 


Bee cee conomc and Business iz oundation sponsored during the Spring of 1943, a series of eight 
a rans eetings on American Economic Policies. The proceedings of these meetings are 
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American International Economic Policies Dr. A. Upgren, Dr. P. W. Bidwell, 
Dr. Henry Chalmers 
Taxation and Fiscal Policies of the U. S. Government Dr. C. O. Hardy, Dr, A. G. Hart 
Dr. Harley Lutz 
Monetary, Credit, and Central Banking Policies Dr. W. A. Irwin, Dr. W. Atkins, 
Mr. A, Friedrich, Mr. M. Jones 
Production, Consumption, Income Distribution Dr. L. S. Lyon, Dr. N. H. Jacoby, 
and Price Policies Dr. Theodore O. Yntema — : 
5 a é Dr. Ray Westerfield, Mr. John Gebhart, 
Industry’s Views on American Economic Policies Mr. Donald J. Hardenbrook 


Dr. David A. McCabe, Mr. Boris Basil 
Shishkin, Dr, J. Raymond Walsh | 


Dr. C. D. Edwards, Dr. T. Blaisdell, Jr., 


fre : ; Pur 
Labor’s Views on American Economic Policies 


Government and American Economic Policies Dr. Morris A. Copeland 
. x ; Dr. S. H. Slichter, Dr. R. D. Calkins, 
A Summary View of American Economic Policies Mr. J. Franklin Ebersole 


300 pages, 1943, $3.00 


The Economic and Business Foundation 
P. O. Box D, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 
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OUR specialized skills are needed by 

soldiers and sailors in our military 
hospitals at home and on the far flung 
fighting fronts. 


Nurses, internists, surgeons, psychia- 
trists have answered the call to service. The 
American Red Cross needs 685 of you im- 
mediately to complete these medical teams 
—social case workers, medical social work- 
ers, psychiatric social workers. 


Apply to the 


Unresolved personal and family prob- 
lems retard a man’s recovery as surely as 
a second enemy bullet. 


You can make social work history. It 
will bring you the incomparable satisfac- 
tions of war time service, an unprece- 
dented opportunity to learn new technics, 
and an adventurous professional experi- 


ence, bound up in the struggle for democ- 


racy. 
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The Gist of It 


OST ANCIENT OF HIGHWAYS ARE THE EARTH’S 
eams and rivers. On page 477 is the dra- 
atic story of how regional development 
d war needs have revived and modern. 
sd the old-time river commerce of the 
snnessee Valley. It is told by Katherine 
lover, whose gifts as observer and reporter 
e well-known to Survey Graphic readers. 
iss Glover, who first visited the Tennessee 
uley in 1935, revisited it this fall, and 
und exciting transformation, not only of 
iterways, but of land and human lives. 


CK RANTZ, A RECENT COMER TO. THIS 
untry, writes a poem (page 482) in the 
sic English he is now teaching in New 
ork City. 

JE RECENT SPEECH BY VICE-PRESIDENT 
allace at the Cleveland meeting of Food 
r Freedom, Inc., (page 483), rounds 
it with horizon-stretching vision, this 
agazine’s 1943 handling of the major 
oblem of post-war food production and 
stribution. The significance of the Vice- 
esident’s discussion was recognized in 
idespread press comment. Thus the Provi- 
nce (R. I.) Evening Bulletin: “As Mr. 
‘allace outlines these proposals for the 
ture . . . his is the voice of agricultural 
itesmanship.” 


SEPH BREITENBACH, AN ASSOCIATE OF THE 
yal Photographic Society, London, and 
the Société Francaise de Photographie, 
yw has his studio in New York. Page 486. 


ow THE Unirep Nations RELIEF AND 
shabilitation Administration visualizes the 
sk of relief in the liberated nations—the 
ed, the opportunity, the costs, the tech- 
ques, this country’s share in the job—is 
esented, page 487, by Luther Gulick. 
iton Professor of Municipal Science at 
jlumbia, Mr. Gulick is now serving as 
ief of the program and _ requirements 
vision of the relief branch of the new 
reign Economic Administration. He was 
signated by the State Department as a 
ember of the secretariat for the Atlantic 
ty conference. His article is based on the 
dress he gave at the New York Confer- 
ce of Social Work on November 19. 


mM A. LEWISOHN, INDUSTRIALIST AND ART 


tic, is president of the South American 
3d and Platinum Company, the proper- 
s of which are in Colombia. He is also 
vice-chairman of the Museum of Modern 
t, and author of “Painters and Personal- 
; (Harper). He visited Colombia last 


‘ing, and shares with Survey Graphic 


ders (page 491) some of his impressions. 
_ 


[E COMPLEXITIES OF THE WAGE DISPUTE ON 
: railroads, which have wide significance 
all Americans today, are untangled and 
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interpreted (page 493) by Beulah Amidon, 
industrial editor. 


To HER SPIRITED DISCUSION OF RACIAL DIS- 


crimination in American industry (page 


498), Winifred Raushenbush brings long 
study of racial problems in this country, 
made for the Carnegie Corporation, Chi- 
cago Commission on Race Relations, and 


other agencies. She is now secretary of the — 


standing committee on racial discrimina- 
tion of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
and wrote that organization’s widely her- 
alded pamphlet on “How to Prevent a 
Race Riot in Your Town.” 


Natuan Karz, Now WITH THE REsEARCH 
Division of OPA, began the study of de- 


to 


mobilization when he was serving as eco- 
nomic adviser to the program analysis 
branch of NYA. He became so absorbed 
that he has continued his inquiry after 
hours. He writes, “It seems obvious that 
the general tenor of the demobilization 
period will fix the course of domestic 
events for at least the next decade.” On 
page 502, he draws for this war the grim 
lessons of 1918 failures and shortcomings 
in planning and performance. 


Wuart AMERICANS KNOW—AND DON’T KNOW. 


—about international relations today, as 
revealed by a poll of Colorado voters, is 
reported and discussed (page 505) by Ros- 
coe Fleming, a newspaperman who has been 


with Scripps-Howard for cwenty years. 
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The same window, but the view has changed. Top: Vista from a hill in Guntersville, Ala., as it was before the lake was © Q 
flooded—the river being a mile away, beyond the bridge.’ Bottom: Today. The bridge has been raised to allow boats to Pass 
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The Tennessee River Goes to War 


by KATHERINE GLOVER 


Ocean-going boats are now being built in northern Alabama. 


Freight is moving by river as in the last century. A Lesser Great 


Lakes suddenly appears in Mid-America. All this, and more, 


has come about through the Tennessee Valley development. 


EPTEMBER 24 oF THIS YEAR WAS A WARM, SUNNY DAY IN 
orthern Alabama. Cotton was ripe and the pickers were 
usy in the fields. Mule-drawn carts jogged along the 
pads into Guntersville with white mounds piled high 
nd smiling little Negroes plumped in the midst—just 
s they had for a century or more. But in the sky over- 
ead skimmed planes and bombers from the nearby train- 
ig bases, casting swift shadows over ancient plantations 
nd low-roofed cabins. 

Some of the pickers straightened bent backs and hur- 
ed to town. Farmers from Sand Mountain left their 
ill slopes to join the citizens of Guntersville. The gover- 
or of the state_-was there, and district congressmen, ofh- 
als of the Tennessee Valley Authority, the mayor. It was 
big day in Guntersville. The public terminal of the 
Port of Guntersville” was being opened and the north 
Jabama cotton town now was linked with the globe- 
anning network of war transportation. — 

Guntersville is on the southernmost bend of the Ten- 
essee River. Only a few years ago the river was a mile 
vay from the town. Once farmers and merchants drove 
own to the river to wait for the packet boats bringing 
eight. Then the whistle of the packets stopped; ‘traffic 
1 the riyer had dried up. The town drowsed on, content 
‘its ways. What trade there was lived on cotton—money 
ioved when cotton moved. The only link with the out- 
de world for freight coming in or going out was the 
ver ferry and the connecting railroad spur to Huntsville. 
With the building of the Guntersville Dam and the 
yoding of the reservoir in 1939, the river moved up to 
e town’s front door. Guntersville found a new destiny 
ckoning. The changes which took place once would 
ive seemed as unreal to the townspeople as the conjuring 
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of some lamp-rubbing Aladdin. What was once a straggly 
mud-caked street is now a modern waterfront where river 
barges load and unload their freight. 

The cotton pickers and the Sand Mountain farmers 
who came into town that September day saw at the dock 
a triple-decker barge unloading army jeeps, now a com- 
mon sight. Throughout the dedication ceremonies, a 
single jeep hung suspended in the clutch of a giant “sling,” 
ready to drop to the platform and move off in one of the 
waiting trucks when the speech-making ended. Silhouetted 
against the sky it was a symbol of the changing life in 
Guntersville, the changing life along the river. Birming- 
ham pig iron moves down the-river to Gary and Pitts- 
burgh foundries, on to Detroit assembly lines, and back 
again up the river as vehicles of war. Unloaded at 
Guntersville the jeeps move on to a big supply base—in 
due course to find their way perhaps to Italy, Russia, 
China, Burma. The river has been commandeered for 
war. 

More was opening than a river terminal that day ir 
Guntersville. A new American frontier was opening. 
There was no stampede of horse hoofs, no creaking 
wagon wheels, no gold rush. This is a frontier of a 
maturing America, which is revising its pattern and look- 
ing ahead to a wiser, fuller use of all its resources. 

Beyond the modern terminal and warehouse built on. 
the Guntersville river front to accommodate the increas- 
ing freight, is an elevator for grain shipped from Iowa 
and Minnesota. Around an arm of the river are oil tanks 
for gasoline from Illinois refineries. Tanks and ware- 
houses were built by outsiders who grasped the import 
of traffic on the newly opened channel of the Tennessee. 
But the grain elevator was built by a local citizen who met 


change with a kind of lamp-rubbing faith, like Aladdin. 

O. J. Walls was a farmer. He raised corn and bought 
more from his neighbors, operating a small grain busi- 
ness. He had thought, along with the rest of Guntersville, 
that he was ruined when the dam was built and the river 
bottom lands were flooded. His own farm, on an island 
in the river, disappeared beneath the waters. The farm- 
ers on the bottom lands who raised the best corn had to 
move out. 

As Mr. Walls saw Guntersville change into a river 
town and barges begin to bring freight to the dock, he 
decided to venture further afield for grain. He borrowed 
money to bring in two barge loads from the Middlewest. 
Before long he was shipping in a barge load a week—25,- 
000 to 30,000 bushels. He had to have a place to store 
the grain. Again he borrowed capital and built a modern 
elevator costing $125,000. Guntersville gasped in astonish- 
ment. But in a short time the capacity of the elevator 
had to be doubled. Mr. Walls has recently sold out at a 
good profit to a Minneapolis firm with which he had 
done business, and is retained as manager. 

Southern farmers, rapidly turning to dairying under 
new agricultural practices, must be able to buy grain 
cheaply. There is a saving of $3 a ton on grain shipped 
by river. The Tennessee opens the way for the movement 
of grain from the surplus-producing Middlewest to the 
grain-deficient Southeast. 


Ocean-Going Boats Beside Cotton Patches 


DecaTuR , FIFTY-FOUR MILES. DOWN THE RIVER FROM 
Guntersville, has opened its terminal also. On the water- 
front a Nebraska company has built a modern flour mill 
for the wheat shipped in. Decatur is another town that 
lived mainly on cotton. Here, today, ocean-going boats 
are built, launched into the Tennessee, and sent on to 
the sea lanes. The Decatur Iron and Steel Company was 
a local concern which once made jail equipment. But 
after it fabricated the rolling mill plant for the Reynolds 
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On the triple-decker barges moving up river, 
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army jeeps have displaced the passenger cars handled in recent, 


Metals Company at Listerhill, Ala., the president of th 
company, H. R. Davis, and his up-and-coming manage 
Robert J. Harris, decided they could build boats whiel 
with the opened channel of the river, could move straigt 
from Decatur into the open sea. 

They knew the navy needed steel landing barges. The 
secured a contract to build a number of these. That we 
in April, 1942. Since their plant was not on the rive 
a water site had to be secured, basin dredged out, yard 
made ready. That took until mid-June. By Novembe 
1942, seven months ahead of schedule, the boats wer 
finished. 

With no new contract in sight, the company’ farmed ou 
its workers to other shipbuilding companies. Early it 
1943 they were called back when a contract was obtaine 
for ocean-going tugs. 

One of these tugs was launched as part of the cere 
monies when Decatur opened its terminal, the day afte 
Guntersville. The doughty 86-foot tug slipped into thi 
water amid the prideful tooting of every Whistle in town 
Workers stood about in welding helmets and tin hats 
many of them farmers from the Alabama hills who hac 
never seen seaworthy boats or a blueprint of one befor 
they started building them. 

To these workers—the finest to be found anywhere, the 
company heads claim—they give much of the credit fot 
their success. The relationship between management ane 
men is friendly. Every seven days a finished tug roll 
into the waters of the Tennessee. A stone’s throw away 
on the same waterfront the Ingalls Shipbuilding Company 
of Birmingham is building ocean-going freighters. 

That is what development of the river means. It means 
that coal is moving along the river from South Pittsburgh. 
Tenn., to the great arsenal near Huntsville; limestone 
from a special quarry above Guntersville to the TVA 
Muscle Shoals plant to make calcium carbide for synthetic 
rubber. Before Pearl Harbor, the barges that now move 
jeeps and munitions were bringing Detroit-made auto 
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> Prewar days 
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biles from Evansville, Ind., to 
ntersville to be distributed in the 
ith. Whiskey from Ohio and 
ntucky, soap from Cincinnati, 
in from Minnesota and Iowa, pe- 
eum products from Illinois re- 
ries also were moving up the 
r; textiles, timber, peanuts, glass- 
re, pig iron moving down. 

‘his moving of freight by river, 
ich in time of war lightens the 
d on the railroads and the drain 
manpower, may do more than 
ng new life to the river towns 
1 the hinterland. It may help to 
ak the log jam of discriminatory 
ght rates which have so long held 


South in bondage to the indus- 
1 East. 


Dream Come True 


1935 I MADE My FIRST TRIP TO THE 
nnessee Valley. I heard consider- 
e talk of the possibilities of re- 
lag river navigation when dams 
re built and the river channel 
s deepened. I admit it sounded 
thical. River traffic belonged to 
day that was gone. I had seen 
nd pianos and Italian marble 
ntels in southern mansions, re- 
edly brought there by river boat. 
at was romantic but as much of 
past as the mansions in which 
y stood. Probably most Ameri- 
is thought as I did. 
foday I have seen the prophecy 
filled. River navigation is not a 
th. To understand the changes 
the river one should see them 
ough the eyes of an old river man 
> Captain Conway Graden, now 
igation investigator for TVA, 
o, as he will tell you, has “boated” on the Tennessee 
more than forty years. 

talked with Captain Graden as we sat beside the 
scth waters of Wilson Lake. A little below was Wil- 
_Dam and locks, first of the big dams built on the 
sr. Up the river from Wilson stretch the series of 
ns: Wheeler, Guntersville, Hales Bar, Chickamauga, 
tts Bar, Fort Loudoun, and the dams on the upstream 
utaries, like giant rings on the spreading fingers of 
and. And down the river, below. Wilson, are Pick- 
k Landing Dam and the great Kentucky Dam still 
Iding just above Paducah, concrete girdles to control 
‘river. 
“here was contentment in the steady blue pilot eyes of 
stain Graden as he looked out over the river waters 
d captive in the lake. “These are different days from 
‘old. Many a time I’ve sat on a sandbar and waited 
an inch of rain to float the boat off. Now there’s no 
iting. Boats move easily through the locks.” 
Vhen Captain Graden “boated” on the old stern-wheel- 
the “N. B. Forest,” or the “John Patten,” the boats 
uld zigzag across the river between Chattanooga and 
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Decatur to deliver barrels of flour or sugar, yard goods 
and millinery to country storekeepers. There were few 
docks and wharfs. Many landings were just a mud bank 
with a gash cut through the timber and a shack beside the 
bank to serve as warehouse. The boat’s whistle brought 
everybody down to see the boat pull in. 

The only cranes and derricks of those days were the 
heaving muscles of the Negro roustabout crew, picked up 
on some town wharf and brought along on the boat. 
My own earliest memory of a trip along the Tombigbee 
River in Alabama was of gleaming half naked bodies, 
black as the night, looming like giants in the red flare of 
pine torches stuck in the mud. As they rolled the bales 
of cotton up the willow-plumed banks, their songs were 
syncopated to the movement of muscles. 

There were a dozen or more passengers. Those short- 
run packets had little of the glamor of “life on the Missis- 
sippi” of earlier days. Yet the plaintive sound of the boat 
whistle breaking the silence of the night, the winking 
green and red eyes of distant boats on the river, the rhyth- 
mic churning of the paddle wheel in the water are un- 
forgettable things. 


In Captain Graden’s office at Muscle Shoals is a large 
map of the river, in which are stuck red and blue and 
yellow flags to indicate boats moving on the river. At any 
time a barge line can wire or phone and find out exactly 
where its boat is. Uncertainty in navigation on the Ten- 
nessee is a thing of the past. 

To Captain Graden the changes in the river are the 
dream of a lifetime come true. He saw the river boats 
put out of business by good roads and fast trucks. Now 
they are coming back, serving as a vital tool of war, per- 
haps never again to be obsolete. 


What Unified Development Means 


WHEN THE LAST LINK IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ‘TEN- 
nessee River is completed, making this river a limb on 
the great trunk of the Mississippi system, here will be one 
of the greatest inland waterways in the world—over 5,700 
miles of interconnected navigable inland channel of 9 feet 
or more in depth. Through the Ohio and the Mississippi, 
the Tennessee is linked to the north with the Great Lakes 
and to the south with the Gulf of Mexico. 

The reservoirs of the great series of dams interlock. The 
upstream dams can release water to the lower part of the 
river when rainfall is low. In the early days of the river’s 
development a barge man who was hauling materials for 
the Chickamauga Dam had one of his boats caught on 
shoals just above Chattanooga. He telephoned the TVA 
engineers for help. He figured he needed two-and a half 
feet of water to release the boat. 

At the time Norris was the only dam built above Chat- 
tanooga. It was a Tuesday morning that the engineers 
gave word to release 25,000 second feet of water for four- 
teen hours from the reservoir. They calculated that the 
water would travel as far as Chattanooga by Friday morn- 
ing. By Thursday night, however, two feet of water had 
reached the river where the boat was caught, and it 
floated away free. That is how water under control acts. 
(Incidentally, the barge man had only a short time before 
testified against the building of high dams on the river— 
which make such control possible—and favored low, non- 
power generating dams. He changed his mind about high 
dams.) 

In a river under control, water can be turned on or off 
much like water in a tap. The rainfall held back in the 
reservoirs hundreds of miles away in Norris, Cherokee, 
Hiwassee, and at the other dams, can reduce flood heights 
by two or three feet on the lower Ohio at Cairo, and 
on the Mississippi below Cairo—with all that means in 
the saving of lives and property. 

Power, too, can be stored in the upstream power houses 
and released to the downstream ones when the water to 
generate it is low. That is what is meant by the unified 
development of a river. It means that over all the waters 
of that river, from the little streams that channel the first 
rainfall upon the mountains to the emptying mouth, there 
is a synchronized unity of control, made possible by the 
genius of engineering. 

The public use terminals at Guntersville and Decatur 
and two others at Chattanooga and Knoxville operate also 
as a unified system, and are the first of the kind in the 
country. A uniform system of charges is in effect, with 
the same storage and dock rates at small and large termi- 
nals. No terminal attempts to divert shipping from other 
ports; freight is shipped to the most logical point. The 


terminals get the benefit of a common management. 
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ble waters. 


War shipping made these terminals necessary. ‘TI 
are unpretentious structures, built with non-priority x 
terials through a moderate congressional appropriati 
Operated by TVA as a temporary measure, it is hor 
that in time they will be taken over by a private conce 
or by municipalities under a contract which will preset 
the unified system and protect the public—just as T\ 
power is sold under a contract protecting public intere 
For these terminals have been built with public money 1 
public benefit. 


Traffic Today Dwarfs the Past 


LirE ON THE RIVER, ACCELERATED BY THE WAR, HAS BE 
coming on apace for some years. Trafhc on the rivers 

their heyday was picayune compared to the present. T 
modern freight barges may be less picturesque than t 
old steamboats, but they are infinitely more efficient. 

single tow of barges drawn by a Diesel-engined tug «: 
move ten to twenty thousand tons of freight, which 

ten to fifteen times as much as was carried by the broa 
beamed, flat-bottomed packet boats. On the Tenness 
River, still not completely developed until the Kentucl 
Dam is finished, traffic has increased 177 percent sin 
1939, ‘The annual tonnage has already exceeded the es 
mate for 1945 of 2,647,000 tons of freight. On the Missi 
sippi River and its tributaries, 130,000,000 tons of freig! 
moved in 1942. A few years ago the tonnage was on 
80,000,000. The average saving on prospective freight ¢ 
the Tennessee River, compared with the cheapest alte 
native means of transportation, is estimated at $1.30 c 
every ton shipped. To mention only a few items, the a1 
nual saving estimated (for normal times) on gasolir 
would be $1,590,000; on wheat $496,000; on corn, $262,00( 
on coal, $189,000. 

River traffic has been subject to years of sabotage. Th 
government has spent over a billion dollars on the de 
velopment of our rivers and wasted much of this inves 
ment by supporting the railroads at every turn in thei 
fight against water carriers. No other country in th 
world has thrown its river lanes into the discard to thi 
extent. a 

Against heavy odds river traffic has begun to stage. 
comeback. The impetus has roots deeper than the nee 
to save fuel and manpower in the emergency. It is th 
impetus of a country returning to fuller cooperation wit 
its natural resources. 7 

Rivers are.the oldest of transportation highways. The 
are hoary with age compared with the young railroads 
the younger motor trucks, the infant airplane carriers 
The movement of freight on our rivers, though increas 
ing, is comparatively only a trickle, a mere 3 percent 0 
all carrier-borne traffic. It should in time increase to 12 
perhaps even to 20 percent, as on the rivers of othe 
countries. In Russia, France, Germany, the whole o 
Western Europe, for instance, it is taken for granted 
certain kinds of bulky goods move on the rivers. 
same may come to be true here. 

Rivers have shaped the pattern of this country. Mé 
of our great cities are on navigable waters. Forty-three 
counties in the United States, their land area only 8 « 
one percent of the total area of the country, have 
percent of the population and 45 percent see natior 


spendable income; 36 of these counties border on navig 


ss 
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The Tennessee in a very special way dominates tl 


Life for those in the Valley region has jogged along the same way for a century or more: now they can see change coming 


eat valley it embraces. Traveling through the valley you 
e never very long out of eyeshot of the river. You take 
r granted that any pool of water bigger than a duck 
md is the Tennessee. With its tributaries it flows 
rough some of the highest mountains on the continent 
id some of the flattest lowlands. It flows southwest, 
est, and northwest. It is no respecter of state boundaries. 
he watershed includes parts of seven states, the Tenn- 
see proper flows through four. 

Its shore line before the present development was about 
00 miles in length. With the flooding of the reservoirs 
has now expanded to nearly 9,000, with a total water 
rface of 718,200 acres. The Kentucky Lake alone will 
ve a shore line of 2,000 miles. 

The river, in fact, is no longer a river. Rather it has 
come a chain of connecting lakes, a lesser Great Lakes 
sated in this southeast region. When completed there 
Il be nine major dams, providing nine large lakes, on 
> main body of the river, fourteen major dams and a 
rinkling of smaller ones on the upstream tributaries. 
[nto these river lakes pours the greatest volume of 
ter falling on any similar area in the country, an aver- 
= yearly fifty-two inch rainfall for the valley, and eighty 
hes in the six main tributaries. Falling on the land it 
: the effect of 6,000 tons of water on every acre; falling 
sloping land, as much of it does, uncovered soil dis- 
yes like sugar. , 

the rainwater drops from heights of 3,000 to 4,000 feet 


into a multitude of streams and rivulets, widening to 
rivers and emptying into the main stream. It is this 
energy of falling water which is converted into electric 
power. 


The Control of Falling Water 


THE WHOLE TENNESSEE VALLEY DEVELOPMENT IS ROOTED 
in the control of this falling water for the good of people 
and land. The control program is twofold: to hold the 
water behind dams; and to hold it on the soil through 
vegetation—crops, pastures, and forests. In the past, great 
volumes of the rainfall raced off the land into the rivers 
and out to the sea, carrying with it the rich minerals of 
the soil, its very life blood. 

This region—approximately the size of England—less 
than two centuries under cultivation, was headed for the 
desert. Yet it had all the potentials for the permanent 
well-being of its people—infinitely rich resources of water, 
minerals in the hills and valleys, timber on the slopes. It 
has the purest Anglo-Saxon population in the country. 

Today as the contours of the Tennessee River change, 
so do the economic and social contours of the region 
through which it flows. The day I was in Guntersville 
a truck came down the street laden with fish, three and 
four feet long—a catch such as one would expect only 
from deep sea waters. They had been caught in Gunters- 
ville Lake. The driver told me his haul is 1,500 pounds 
daily, seven days a week. The fish is shipped to eastern 
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markets to do its bit in relieving the meat shortage. 

Only the night before, he said, he had paid $129 to 
one fisherman alone, one of those farmers who thought 
he was ruined when his land was flooded. Many a farm- 
er fisherman pulls more cash out of the waters of the 
lake in a month than he formerly made in a year of 
farming. And these are not artificially stocked fish—they 
have grown in size and improved in quality merely be- 
cause the water is now clear instead of muddy, and the 
vegetation along the shore better. 

Here is one of the economic by-products of the develop- 
ment of the Tennessee. Local income from 700,000 
pounds of spoonbill sturgeon caught in Wilson Lake in 
eleven months was approximately $50,000. When all the 
lakes are fully developed, the income from fish will step 
up into the millions. What this means to people who 
have long been on the bottom rungs of the income ladder 
can easily be seen. 

This southeastern region is one of the greatest potential 
markets for manufactured goods in the country. I visited 
the new home of a dairy farmer who had moved out of 
the Norris reservoir area and built along the Morristown 
Pike. There was hardly anything in his house or barn 
that did not move by electricity except breathing. The 
white porcelain kitchen had every conceivable electrical 
gadget, and there were two modern bathrooms with 
colored tiles. Yet that farm family had moved from a 
dilapidated house on a dirt road, where they had no 
running water, just a well, and an outside privy. 

People in this region are as eager for the good things of 
life as a child for Santa Claus. With a little money in 
their pockets, they are ready to meet change and prosper- 
ity on the run. 


Recreation, a Valuable By-Product 


RECREATION IS ANOTHER OF THE BY-PRODUCTS OF THE CON- 
trol of the river, by no means one of least importance. 
The Tennessee Valley region, with its greatly increased 
water area and accompanying parks and recreation de- 
velopments, promises to become another outdoor play- 
ground like California and the Pacific Northwest. 

Take what happened in Guntersville the first year after 
the reservoir was filled. It was decided to hold a trial 
regatta and boat races during the summer. The only 
boats most people in that part of the country knew were 
river scows and rowboats. The town prepared for a 
crowd of maybe 10,000 or 15,000 at most; 70,000 came, and 
another 20,000 to 30,000 had to be sent away for lack of 
space. Yachts and speedboats were brought in from all 
the neighboring cities. a 

Practically overnight this erstwhile inland town became 
an important water sports center. Local stores stocked 
fishing tackle and sports goods. Local carpenters turned 
to boat building and repairing. Real estate firms built cot- 
tages for rent along the lake shore. In the towns border- 
ing the other lakes the experience has been much the 
same. 

There are six national forests within the valley and 
much of the 9,000 miles of lake shore line is publicly 
owned and controlled to protect the reservoirs. They are 


the playgrounds of the people. 

130,000,000 Stockholders 

I saw A SNAPSHOT OF Lorp aND Lapy HA irax WHEN THEY 
visited the Tennessee Valley. They were standing in the 
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corner of an Alabama cow pasture, observing the improve 
ment of the soil brought about by phosphatic fertilizer: 
and nitrogen-gathering cover crops. I was told that they 
like other foreign visitors, saw the significance that the 
reclaiming of this man-despoiled region has for the war. 
despoiled countries of Europe. Generals and engineers 
from China and Russia, distinguished visitors from India 
Sweden, the South American republics, have come te 
study the changes taking place within this river empire, 
To Americans, this experiment should have national 
rather than regional significance. Its benefits are national 
and it represents an investment in which 130,000,000 stock. 
holders have a stake. 

It is not by accident that many of the largest war in- 
dustries have been placed in the valley region. By loca- 
tion, topography, and resources, this is one of the vital 
natural defense areas in the country.. In this war the 
energy of the river has been poured into the making of 
metals, explosives, chemicals, war minerals. The alumi- 
num produced in the valley plants, made-possible by the 
giant pool of power, has gone into planes that are winning 
the battle of the skies over Germany, Italy, the South 
Pacific, and into lend-lease planes for Russia and China. 

In all its majesty and power, its energy harnessed to 
generators and dynamos, its channel opened for the pas- 
sage of boats, the Tennessee from headwaters to mouth 
has gone to war. But the river’s capacities for peace are 
as great, even greater. _ 

In days of peace and leisure one can wander with con- 
tentment over this valley, following the changing con- 
tours of the river, seeking out the lesser rivers—the Hi- 
wassee, the Nolichucky, the Nantahela, the Ocoee, names 
like music—observing the miracle of cooperation between 
nature and man. But only a Whitman could sing of 
this changing America, of dreams poured into the con 
crete, of dams, of a river which is binding region to re- 
gion and nation to nation. 


This Will Be the Land 


by JOCK RANTZ 
Written in Basic English 


This will be the land 


Where a man may truly say: 


I am in the United States of America: 

I come and go with no fear of eyes watching me with 
hate. 

I make no secret of who or what I am, 

But I give no account of my days to any man. : 

I let the windows of my house wide open to the 
morning light, ‘ 

And I do society no wrong when I take God’s air 
into my body. 

I send letters and get them, and no thumb of the law ~ 
puts its dirty mark on their white pages. . 

I keep my head up before all men: : 

I say what I have in mind to say, and round me I see_ 
men of all beliefs and opinions doing the same. _ 

I have their respect, and a place among them as a free 
man among free men. J 

I seem to be breathing the clear sweet air of a new 
and better earth: : 

I am in the United States of America. 


¢ 
z. 
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Food for Victory and Jobs for Peace 


by HENRY A. WALLACE 


“The planning which: weally excites most people here in the United 
States,” said the former Secretary of Agriculture at Cleveland, “is that 
which looks toward laying a foundation for plenty of food and jobs in 


every state of the union.” Here is the Vice-President’s speech in full. 


TAKE A LOOK AT BRITAIN, THE COUNTRY WE HAVE HELPED 
most. She has increased her own food production by 60 
ercent, but even so still has to import one third of what 
aer people eat. The four billion pounds of food we are 
ending to England yearly is doing far more to shorten 
he war than would that same food kept here in the 
United States. Germany cut England off from the vast 
juantities of poultry, dairy, and pork products she used to 
zet from Denmark, Holland, and Poland. And so it was 
up to Canada and the United States, the nearest neighbors 
iN position to export, to send everything possible. 

Our food has contributed to the vitality of British work- 
men. And they have needed vitality because they have 
worked long hours at top speed for a long time. I think 
of one group of British workmen in a vital war activity 
which has worked 70 to 80 hours a week for many months 
with never a Sunday off. They had to do it because the 
work was there to be done and there was no one else to 
do it. I would cheerfully skip a meal a week to help 
keep those men at work. 

Then I think of the Soviet Union where the only people 
who really eat decently are those engaged in actual fight- 
ing. Russians have always lived on simple food, mainly 
black bread, potatoes, and cabbage. Today, their civilians 
get far less than prewar diets, with scarcely half the 
calories per day our civilians consume. We would under- 
stand what the Russians face in food shortages if the 
Germans had occupied our whole Mississippi Valley 
breadbasket and were still fighting to hold St. Louis. 

In spite of our efforts in Italy, the fact remains that the 
Russians are doing three fourths the land fighting against 
the Germans. This fighting has saved and will save many 
American lives. The more food we can put in Russian 
stomachs the more American blood will be saved. Thus 
far, the Russian recapture of territories has added more to 
her population to be fed than to her current supplies of 
food. The hard year for Russia will be 1944. We must 
make certain she has enough food to continue her present 
magnificent fight and to get her rich Ukrainian farm 
lands producing again. 

Next, after the indomitable British and magnificent 
Russians, I think of the starving millions in Europe whom 
we shall liberate in 1944. We shall not have much food 
be them, but surely we can manage somehow s0 as to 
nake certain that many millions of them can be ,tided 
ver until they can get to producing for themselves. The 
ttle food which we can furnish will mean the difference 
etween life and death for tens of millions. Think of 
1em as you eat here in the United States. Think of them 
you plow and plant and harvest. They have felt the 
int of the conqueror’s heel on their starved bodies for 
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long years. We must plan it so that the hundreds of 
millions now under Axis slavery will have at least as 
much to eat during the first year of freedom as they had 
during the last year of slavery. Normally, continental 
Europe produces 90 percent of its own food. We must see 
that that vital production is restored promptly, and fairly 
distributed. We and the other United Nations must 
shoulder the superhuman job of carrying them over the 
hard time until they can harvest their own crops without 
robbery. 

The Allied food problems in 1944 will be far greater 
than in 1943 but, great as they may be, our food outlook 
is infinitely brighter than that of the Axis. So far the 
Axis has lived by robbing food from the weak. Now those 
days are coming to an end, and the Japanese and German 
manpower will be so depleted that it will be increasingly 
difficult to feed the Axis peoples. 


Production Must Be Increased Now 


Foop WILL BE THE DOMINANT WORLD PROBLEM IN 1944. THE 
United States cannot solve this problem by herself. All 
the United Nations will do their share. If we could spare 
enough ships to move it, the United Nations have this 
year over sixty million tons of food in exporting countries 
ready to ship to our allies abroad and to liberated areas. 
Only six million tons, or one tenth of all this, would come 
from the United States, though probably more than one 
third of the protective foods, like dairy products, meat and 
eggs. We can help furnish leadership to encourage ex- 
panded production everywhere in this hemisphere and in 
Africa. 

Our farmers have already increased food output 25 
percent. Their production can be increased still more as 
soon as everyone knows how exceedingly important it is 
to cooperate on doing a real job. Last year the govern- 
ment said it wanted more carrots and less watermelons, 
but the way things worked out the watermelon farmers 
made money and the carrot farmers lost money. Surely 
the situation will be improved in 1944 so that the farmers 
who help the war effort most will profit most. Surely we 
shall produce more of the crops which use land and labor 
efficiently and less of the foods which are wasteful in 
their use of land and labor. 

The farmers of the United States should not only ex- 
pand their acreage of regular grains by fifteen to twenty 
million next year but they should produce more soy beans, 
dried beans, peanuts, Irish potatoes, carrots, tomatoes, and 
sweet potatoes. But the farmers will not increase their’ 
production of these crops as much as they should if they 
do not have the machinery to do:the harvesting, the bins 
and warehouses for storing, and finally a market which 
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will pay them a decent price. If consumers, government, 
and distributors cooperate to make it practical for farmers 
to grow more of such crops they will all help greatly in 
winning the war and saving millions of lives. 

One of the easiest and most certain ways of increasing 
farm production in the United States is through giving 
the small farmers a chance. These farmers are only partly 
employed. To do a real job of farming they need capital 
and leadership. The Farm Security Administration has 
proved that when these small farmers have both capital 
and leadership they step up production amazingly. In 
1942, the Farm Security Administration clients increased 
milk production ten times as much as would have been 
expected. In 1943, they are doing even better. The small 
farmers have a great reservoir of labor which is crying 
to be used. The Farm Security Administration knows 
how to provide small farmers the facilities to put their 
unused labor to work, and it has done a masterful job. 

But no matter how fine a job we do on all fronts in the 
United States, the output will not begin to meet the 
overwhelming demand of 1945. Therefore it is supremely 
important to plan now to expand production in America, 
in South America, in Canada, Australia and New Zea- 
land, and to prepare all necessary steps to maintain and 
increase production in the liberated areas. The govern- 
ment of the United States cannot do this job alone, but 
by participating in the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration we can help work out a prac- 
tical plan which will unleash productive resources and 
build up stock piles which will assuredly be needed in 
either war or peace. Such stock piles will shorten the war 
and make the peace secure. To fail to do a job on this 
front is to invite disaster. 

We must remember that from 1918 to 1924 there was 
more misery in Europe and probably more lives were lost 
there than during the war itself. Lack of food was one of 


‘Food for Overseas 
“When we talk about feeding other nations,” said the 
Vice-President at the meeting sponsored by Food for 
Freedom, Inc., in Cleveland, October 27, “four things 
should be made clear”: 

1. We in the United States cannot do the job by our- 
selves—in fact, we are not now and will not be after the 
war ends a major source of food exports to overseas 
countries, 

2. We do not propose to feed a single person anywhere 
in the world who is not willing to produce to the extent 
of his ability, We have no more use for a “gimme” 
nation than Captain John Smith of Virginia had for a_ 
soft-handed, lazy cavalier. But it is also part of the Amer- 
ican tradition that we will not willingly stand idly by in 
the midst of preventable starvation. 

3. By cooperating with Canada, Latin America, Aus- 
tralia, and Africa to produce food to the limit, the 
United States can make one of her finest contributions 
to the war effort and the worldwide triumph of democracy 
during the first two years of peace. 

4. We are proud of the food contribution we have made 
to England, Russia, and occupied Italy, We know this 
food has been vitally needed and effectively used and we 
Propose to send more food in 1944, But to do so will 
take real planning and the cooperation of everyone in 
the United States. We shall not do this work effectively 
unless we are thoroughly sold on the good our food is 
now doing and must do in the future. 


the. root causes of the terrible evils of that day. In those 
days of hunger and revolution were planted the seeds of 
desperate totalitarianism which produced Mussolini and 
Hitler. Unless there is the most careful planning the 
hunger of 1945 will plant in Europe seeds which again 
will ripen into a violence which will shed the blood of 
our children and grandchildren. Starvation in Europe 
tomorrow means trouble in the United States the day 
after tomorrow. 


Reconversion in Agriculture as Well as Industry 


WHEN PEACE COMES, AS WE HOPE IT WILL NEXT YEAR, THE 
problem of reconversion will be on us at once, first in 
industry and a year or two later in agriculture. Within 
a few weeks tens of billions of dollars of war contracts 
will be cancelled and the factories will scramble to get 
back to work producing autos, radios, refrigerators, and 
washing machines. There can be jobs for everyone pro- 
vided there is the closest cooperation between labor, busi- 
ness, and government. But we must plam to produce 40 
percent more peacetime goods than we ever did before. 
We will have at least three million new workers, even 
after wives return to their homes and students to their 
schools. Each worker today turns out 25 percent more 
than in 1936. Unless we use this increased productivity to 
produce much more than we did before the war, ten or 
twelve million workers will be without jobs. We must 
put both our new workers and our new found efficiency 
to work producing such a widespread standard of com- 
fort and happiness for the people right here in the United 
States as we have never known before. Whatever comes, 
we must keep busy producing to the limit and never 
again fall into the slough of stagnant unemployment. 
The farmer is vitally interested in all this because when 
men are without jobs in the cities he is in danger of 
mortgage foreclosure, tax sale, or bankruptcy. The Ameri- 
can farmer remembers what happened in 1921 and 1932. 
When industry lacks courage, when government fails to 
provide leadership, when ten million workers are walking 
the streets hungry, then hog and butter and cotton prices 
may be cut not merely to one half or to one third, but 
even to one fourth what they had been. But the farmers 
find their interest rates and taxes are just as high as 
before. They find that while the production of automo- 
biles and farm machinery has been cut to less than one 
third of normal, the price has been reduced scarcely at 
all. The farmer can never feel safe until industry, co- 
operating with government and labor, has proven its. 
ability both to produce to the limit and to prevent depres- 
sions and unemployment. : 
Once the war comes to an end the problem of recon- 
verting our agriculture will face us more rapidly than 
most people realize. Within a couple of years after th 
fighting stops, the farm lands of Europe, provided there 
is ordinary weather, will be producing crops remarkably 
well. The greatest problem will be to furnish the neces 
sary machinery and fertilizer, and in some areas, seed and 
livestock. ~ 
Many of us remember how, a couple of years after 
hostilities ended in the last World War, certain people 
were eager to advise farmers here in the United States 
to expand their production of certain crops, just a fev 
months in. advance of the time when prices broke wide 
open. The older farmers remember well how the govern- 
ment urged them to expand production in World War. 
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nd then forgot all about them two or three years later 
vhen they were suffering from an overproduction which 
hey could not market except at ruinous losses. 

To meet the needs of the next two or three years it js 
ight that the United States and the governments of all 
he United Nations should do everything possible to 
wing about maximum production of those agricultural 
wroducts which are most needed. It is a question of life 
x death for millions. But as we urge farmers in the 
New World, Australia, and Africa to produce to the 
imit, we must also prepare for the time when millions 
£ bushels of food might be rotting in the fields because 
f lack of markets. The governments of the United 
tates, England, and all the other industrial nations must 
jan with labor and industry so there will be no unem- 
loyment: But even if there is full employment there 
will still be a tremendous job of reconverting farming in 
Il the countries which have been exporting large quanti- 
ies of agricultural products during the war. 


The Rock of Sustained Yield 


WITHIN TWO YEARS AFTER THE WAR ENDS IT WILL BE WISE 
or the farmers of the United States to put back’ to grass 
gain the millions of acres of farm land which were taken 
ut of soil conserving crops and which ought never to 
wave been plowed except under the spur of an acute 
mergency. Soil properly enriched by grass and legumes 
ind so farmed that it cannot be destroyed by wind or 
vater erosion is the nation’s most precious material asset. 
We in the United States in the future intend to build a 
ivilization not on the principle of gutting and passing 
mn, but a civilization based on the rock of sustained yield, 
vhich can endure not for a hundred years but for thou- 
ands of years. 

We are no longer a debtor nation. A few years after 
his war is over there will be no need for us to sell our 
ertility abroad for little or nothing. For the next few 
ears we are going to ship all the food possible abroad 
imply because we know that is the shortest way to end 
he war and win the peace. But at the earliest possible 
noment we will stop that. We shall train the people over- 
eas to feed themselves because we know that if they 
earn to provide themselves with a high standard of living 
yy their own efforts, we in the United States are just that 
nuch safer. When we get the people overseas trained 
o feeding themselves again, we must-again strengthen 
ur agricultural adjustment, commodity credit, and price 
upport machinery so as to protect American agriculture 
rom a collapse like that of 1921 or 1930. We must again 
ill our ever-normal-granary so as to be ready for all 
mergencies. 

The planning which really excites most people here in 
he United States is that which looks toward laying a 
oundation for plenty of food and plenty of jobs for 
very state in the union. We can eat better after this war 
; over if we really plan for it. Most of us did not get 
nough to eat when we were young. We know that 
ecause so many of our children are two or three inches 
aller than we are. Many of us lack ambition and energy 
ecause we are not eating the food which gives us the 
ight kind of vitamins. As a rule, the food which contains 
he most vitamins costs the farmers more to produce than 
1¢ food which is poor in vitamins. Many of our people 
efore the war had so little money that they tried to get 
yy for the most part on potatoes and bread and just a 
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little meat. After the war they must have good enough 
jobs so that they can afford to buy plenty of dairy prod- 
ucts, fruits and vegetables and more meat. We are find 
ing ways of preserving and preparing food which make 
it more tasty than it has ever been before. Whether the 
chemists ever find it or not, I am sure that there is « 
Vitamin “T”, the taste vitamin, and a Vitamin “H”, the 
opiness vitamin. 

There are new inventions which can be put into the 
homes of the United States after this war which will 
increase our stock of “T” and “H” vitamins enormously. 
Within a few years after the war ends I hope practically 
every family in the United States can have the advantage 
of a quick-freeze machine in the home. By producing and 
selling these gadgets in volume at a low price to the 
common man. we shall help prevent unemployment, fur- 
nish a market for the farmer, and make it easier to pay 
the interest on the national debt. 

In all planning I hope we keep in mind not merely the 
factory worker, farmer and businessman, but also the 
white collar workers and employes at fixed salaries who 
have suffered more from the war than any other group. 
The cost of living has gone up, but their income for 
family living has gone down. 


Taking Peace Seriously 


WE CANNOT FORGET THE WORLD PICTURE IN OUR DOMESTIC 
planning. Take rubber, for example. If synthetic rubber 
is really cheaper and better than natural rubber, then the 
British, Dutch, and native populations in the East Indies 
will have a big job finding a new source of livelihood for 
millions of people. If synthetic rubber is not cheaper, we 
will face a grave problem. Shall we ‘pay more for tires 
to use synthetic, or shall we have cheaper tires and help 
world trade by using the natural product? In the latter 
case, we in the United States will have to do some plan- 
ning about new. uses for the rubber factories and the 
18,000 men that worked in them. 

The end of the war will unleash competitive forces 
which have long been held in check. Dammed up sup- 
plies will begin to flow. People who were greatly needed 
during the war will no longer be needed at their old 
jobs. But we can and must find new jobs for them. The 
question is — Are we willing to take the peace as seriously 
as we took war? It will take much more ingenuity to 
defeat Lieutenant General Unemployment than it will to 
overthrow Hitler. The trouble is that our people are 
too willing to appease Lieutenant General Unemploy- 
ment. Some businessmen like to have him around in 
times of peace so as to scare labor, not realizing that he 
is an even greater enemy of capital than he is of labor. 

My conclusions are: 

1. The biggest immediate job for the United Nations 
is to go all out on the production of those foods which 
use land and labor most efficiently. 

2. Many American citizens not able to be in uniform 
may want to make a direct personal sacrifice to help win 
the war. They can do so by living more simply, eating 
less meat, dairy, and poultry products, and freeing more 
of these scarce foods to maintain morale among the 
populations nearer the fighting fronts. Most of us could 
still keep perfectly healthy by shifting our diets tem- 
porarily toward using more vegetable proteins in place of 
so much animal food. It might even be worthwhile for 
the churches to enlist people (Continued on page 518) 
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There is poignancy as well as beauty in this landscape of peace and plenty, 
for the photograph was taken in France two weeks before war was declared. 


Moscow, Atlantic City, and Points Ahead 


In the language of the 


by LUTHER GULICK 


‘reet, first the Red Square, then the Boardwalk, 


have turned out to be stepping stones to liberation and revival. Here an 


American expert deals with how the United Nations may next take what 


the President calls the “first bold steps toward the practicable, workable 


realization of a thing called freedom from want.” 


IN THE PAST, THERE HAVE BEEN MANY IMPORTANT RELIEF 
activities carried on by the peoples of one nation or an- 
other, our own among them. There have been humane 
missions under the auspices of semi-private relief agencies 
representing several countries. But where, and when, 
has there been an official international venture of this sort 
organized with the backing of forty-four nations? 

From the historical standpoint, then, the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administration is unique 
in the relief field. It is also the first international opera- 
ting organization growing out of World War II. It is, 
moreover, designed to deal not alone with wartime prob- 
lems, but also with the first problems which must be 
coped with wherever and whenever the fighting ceases. 
We did a task in World War I, especially during the 
period up to the Armistice, which will always be re- 
membered with gratitude. Thereafter we went out to 
handle almost the whole problem of European relief 
singlehanded. This time the job is too big for our re- 
sources alone, even if we were not drawn by other con- 
siderations to insist on making relief for the victims of 
war this time an international job. And an international 
job it will be from beginning to end. If Moscow_was the 
prelude, perhaps Atlantic City is the first movement of 
the new world symphony. 


“Our Policy Is the Direct Opposite” 
IT WAS A YEAR AGO THAT PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D, RoosEvELT 
took this line in-a message to Congress. His words were: 


The Nazis and Japanese have butchered innocent men and 
women in a campaign of organized terror. They have 
stripped the lands they hold of food and other resources. 
They have used hunger as an instrument of the slavery they 
seek to impose. 

Our policy is the direct opposite. United Nations’ forces 
will bring food for the starving and medicine for the sick. 
Every aid possible will be given to restore each of the liber- 
ated countries to soundness and strength, so that each may 
make its full contribution to United Nations’ victory and to 
the peace which follows. 


In the twelve months since, we have had a further gauge 
of what the President meant by the “direct opposite”—in 
he tragic story of long-drawn and systematic cruelty to 
yelpless and driven human beings that is still unfolding 
y by day wherever the Axis has gone. 

‘There is no quick and easy way to translate such a 
ble and constructive social purpose into reality, even 
yhen that purpose can be stated with such clarity or com- 
and such widespread endorsement as does the cause of 


relief and rehabilitation for victims of this war. For the 
broad outlines of the program were clear as they came 
before the Atlantic City conference in mid-November. 
They had been presented in various forms to the free 
peoples of the world not only by the President, but by 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain and his Parliamen- 
tary spokesmen, and by the Premiers of Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, China, and by other nations at various 
times. Equally have the leaders of religious, social, pro- 
fessional, labor, and other organizations and institutions, 
and of the press and the radio, raised their voices in 
propulsion of the underlying idea. 

Moreover, the endorsement of the program itself has 
come from the peoples of all free countries through many 
channels of expression, even though no specific elections 
have been held on the issue of relief. There has been 
much discussion and not a few nationwide polls both 
here and in England in which John Q. Public, the man 
who must pay the bill and make the sacrifices to achieve 
world relief, has unmistakably said: “Yes, I believe in it. 
I will do my share.” 

This determination was crystallized on November 9 
in the historic ceremony at the White House when forty- 
four nations solemnly exchanged their pledges and affixed 
their signatures to the few printed pages which carry the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Agreement. 
[See page 488.] ; 


Relief and Rehabilitation 


YoU WILL NOTE THAT THE PROGRAM Is SPELLED WITH TWO 
“R’s”. There is no such thing as (a) a relief job and (b) 
a rehabilitation job. There is one indivisible undertaking 
known as Relief & Rehabilitation. This unity symbolizes 
both a purpose and a method. 

As to purpose, the United Nations are of course inter- 
ested in feeding people, stopping epidemics, clothing those 
without raiment—just to end suffering. We are interested 
even more in these things as the first step in getting the 
victims of war in every land going again. This purpose 
will influence the whole operation. 

As to method, the concept that relief and rehabilitation 
is a single job means that seed and tools for the scorched 
farms, rails for the railroads, pit props for the destroyed 
mines, and raw materials for local manufacture into relief 
necessities will go in from the very first without waiting 
to see whether they can be paid for immediately. This, 
we know from the last war, is the only businesslike way 
of going about our task. I happen to think that it is also 
the only humane way, too. 


Marching Orders 


Excerpt from the preamble to the UNRRA Agreement 
signed at the White House, November 9, 1943: 


“We are determined that immediately upon liberation of 
any area the population thereof shall receive aid 
and relief from their suffering—food, clothing and shelter, 
aid in the prevention of pestilence and in the recovery of 
the health of the people—and that preparation and ar- 
rangements shall be made for the return of prisoners and 
exiles to their homes and for assistance in the resumption 
of urgently needed agricultural and industrial production 
and the restoration of essential services.” 

Excerpt from the address by President Roosevelt, after 
the signing: 

“It would be supreme irony for us to win a victory and 
then to inherit world chaos simply because we were un- 
prepared to meet what we know we shall have to meet. 
We know the common wants, the human wants, that fol- 
low liberation. . . . 

“After years of looting by the Germans, the people of 
French Africa are now able to supply virtually all of 
their own food needs, and that in just one Veatne ne 

“We have shown that while the war lasts, whenever we 
help the liberated peoples with essential supplies and 
services, we hasten the day of the defeat of the Axis 
_ powers. . . . The sufferings of the little men and women 
who have been ground under the Axis heel can be re- 
lieved only if we utilize the production of all the world 
to balance the want of all the world... .” 


eee 


Excerpt from the address by Herbert H. Lehman in 
accepting the directorship of UNRRA: 


“The cry of nations and their peoples for assistance in 
the first hours of liberation will present democracy with 
a supreme test. The fate of all United Nations’ efforts 
to assure a world of security and of lasting peace may 
well be largely influenced by the success of this, their 
first joint action in relief and rehabilitation, This work of 
preventing death by starvation and epidemic, and of 
making it possible for peoples through their own efforts 
to solve their own long range problems, transcends the 
realm of political allegiances and can give full expression 
to the highest principles and instincts of all peoples.” 


_ When the economy of a country, especially an industrial 
country, has been warped into a fascist war pattern; then 
stripped of its tools, materials, and transport; then thrown 
into financial collapse and inflation; then deprived of lead- 
ers and skilled manpower and finally subjected to various 
degrees of scorching, that country is bound to need relief 


for many years and will live ata low ebb for a generation 


_unless a few vigorous steps are taken with outside help 
_ to start it on the upward road of self help. 7 he 


is prohibitive. Relief without rehabilitation, in the eco 
nomic shambles of present day Europe, would cost fiv 
times as much as relief and rehabilitation together. Anc 
we would pay those costs not only in a long burden o 
relief for the starving, but even more in world unrest, anc 
in a long time lowering of the standard of living and in 
come for all of the peoples who have over the years beer 
our best customers. 


For War Today: for Peace Tomorrow 


THE THIRD NOTABLE FEATURE OF THIS PROGRAM IS THAT IT I. 
to begin now. The international machinery has beer 
established. The governments-in-exile, the government ©: 
Britain, the government of China, the government of th 
United States have been at work, some for two years 
making specific plans and computing in tons and pound: 
and dollars and shiploads what may be called for by the 
peoples of the liberated territories of the world, and hoy 
these requirements will have to be adjusted to fit the 
shortage of supplies with which the world is faced.* — 
As long ago as July 1942, five nations signed the worle 
wheat agreement which made the first 100,000,000 bushel: 


.of wheat available for UNRRA. Since January of this 


year, commodities which were not in short supply have 
been procured and made ready for shipment to liberate 
areas both in the United States and in England, and stoc 
piles of other articles held by the respective government: 
for war purposes have been increased to meet eventual 
needs for relief when they arise. 
None of this is as yet enough, but you will see how 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administre 
tion starts now. It is not something which waits till 
war is over to get along. Thus UNRRA becomes an in 
ternational instrumentality for war today, and for peac 


*The minimum needs of liberated European countries in the fir 
months, according to an estimate submitted by the Inter-Allied (Com 
on Postwar Requirements, are 45,855,000 metric tons of goods of all 
Of this, 9,500,000 is the amount of shipments required from the Un 
States and the rest of North America. Food will account for one thi 
the imports. Russia, China, and other non-European countries are n 
covered in this estimate. 


44 Signatories to the UNRRA Agreement 
_ November 9, 1943 : a 
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Organization chart—in no sense official—visualizing the set-up called for by the UNRRA agreement 


omorrow when the fighting stops and men turn their 
houghts to remaking a decent world. 

The path from a social ideal to its achievement in inter- 
tational affairs is not different from that in domestic 
ffairs, though it may be complicated at times. What are 
he practical, administrative steps by which the United 
Nations of the World may march from their noble policy 
0 its concrete realization? With the Atlantic City con- 
erence as our baseline, let me deal in order with three 
major aspects of the assignment of UNRRA: 

1. Organization and management 
2. Staff 


3. Financing 


Irganization 


[HE ORGANIZATION oF UNRRA Is REVOLUTIONARY IN IN- 
ernational civil affairs. Its constitution as ratified on 
November 9 provides for a policy-determining Council 
vith one representative, with one vote, for each of the 
orty-four member states. All executive authority is 
laced in a single chief executive, the director general. 
The Council will establish a number of standing and 
pecial committees, the chief of which thus far set up is 
he Central Committee made up of China, Russia, the 
Jnited Kingdom, and the United States. This commit- 
ee will deal with problems arising between meetings of 
he Council, but is subject to the control of the Council 
nd will submit its interim decisions for ratification to the 
Youncil at each semi-annual meeting. Other committees 
re a Supply Committee, a Committee for Europe, and a 
Yommittee for the Far East. There will be other stand- 
ng or technical committees made up of delegates or 
heir alternates, to deal with such topics as nutrition, 
ealth, agriculture, transport, repatriation, and finance. 
The plan of organization is essentially that of a broad 
d powerful policy body, based on international mem- 
ership, and a responsible chief executive, to whom are 
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entrusted powers commensurate with his responsibilities. 
It is an organization designed for businesslike action. 

Of management there is little to say as yet, but the 
little is allimportant. Herbert H. Lehman, on nomina- 
tion of the government of the United States, has been 
unanimously elected director general. No one who has 
worked in New York State with Governor Lehman) or 
who has known him as an international financier, a life- 
long director and sponsor of domestic and foreign social 
ageticies, or as a great, though modest, governor and ad- 
ministrator, will doubt that he is the ideal man for this 
important and difficult undertaking. We in New York 
know the governor; we know his management will be 
sound, able, patient, and courageous. 


Staff 


THE STAFF REMAINS TO BE COMMISSIONED, BUT CERTAIN LINES 
are already discernible. In the first place it will be gen- 
uinely international in character. It will not be made up 
of “representatives” of various nations, working each for 
the interests of his own country. It will be made up of 
men and women who are for the time being members 
of an international civil service, as are the staff of the 
World Court, the International Labor Office, and the 
League of Nations. Such staff members will therefore be 
concerned with the success of the whole enterprise on an 
international team work basis. 

In the second place, the staff will include many com- 
petent experts able to deal with specific technical prob- 
lems falling within the work of UNRRA:: such as relief, 
rehabilitation, health, welfare, food, clothing, shelter, the 
displaced, agriculture, essential services, and transporta- 
tion. To say nothing of men who understand the busi- 
ness problems of procurement, storage, transport, distri- 
bution, and finance. 

The scope of technical competence which will be called 
for by UNRRA will be broader than in any previous 
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venture in international reliet. This arises not only from 
the magnitude of the undertaking, but also from the in- 
sistence that relief and rehabilitation are one job from the 
very first. 

This does not mean a great army of UNRRA workers 
throughout the world. The whole concept is to work 
with and through the governments and peoples, institu- 
tions and organizations, which are available in every land. 
Therefore, the great bulk of those who work at the job 
of relief and rehabilitation will not be on the UNRRA 
payroll at all. They will be employed by the member 
governments for work within their own borders, and 
they will naturally be citizens of the countries in which 
they serve. During the last war we had in Belgium one 
American employe for every 660 Belgians; and in East- 
tern Europe, one American employe for every 400 local 
nationals. When this new task. is finished, it would not 
surprise me to learn that over one million people have 
been engaged by the liberated nations in the enterprise. 
In comparison, the direct payroll of UNRRA itself will 
be very small indeed. There will also be calls for tech- 
nical personnel especially in the most devastated areas of 
Europe and Asia, but this personnel, in the main, also will 
work for the governments of those countries and not for 
UNRRA. It would be a mistake for this country and 
England to train thousands of social workers and others 
with the idea that they are to be sent abroad to work for 
UNRRA and to administer relief. 

An important source of personnel to carry out the work 
of UNRRA, particularly as it touches individuals directly 
or as members of a family group, will be the private vol- 
untary organizations, both foreign and domestic, and their 
personnel. The UNRRA agreement provides that foreign 
voluntary relief agencies may not engage in activity in any 
area receiving relief from UNRRA without the consent 
and unless subject to the regulations of its administration. 
This rule is designed to avoid confusion and to make way 
for bringing in the voluntary groups and their highly 
competent personnel in orderly fashion when the time 
comes for the kind of service they can perform. 

An important source, particularly of administrative per- 
sonnel, after the last war was the release of army officers. 
Though the availability of such personnel this time will 
depend upon the other duties of the army, the smooth 
transition of relief operations from the army to civilian 
agencies would be greatly aided if a part of the military 
personnel could remain with the operation. 


Financing 


THIS BRINGS ME TO MY LAST POINT, THE IMPORTANT MATTER 
of finance. After the last war, we in the United States 
gave away in food, clothing, raw materials, machinery, 
and other finished articles, commodities worth $5,500,- 
000,000. We did not mean to give it all away, but the 
inevitable defaults turned our operation into a noble char- 
ity just the same. That may be put down as as good an 
estimate as anyone can make of the relief cost to us of the 
last war... ne 

The over-all figure after World War II is bound to be 
more thanvafter World War I because the damage is more 
serious already, and the area covered is far more exten- 
sive. But this time we are proceeding with rehabilitation 
built into the scheme of things, and may well be sur- 
prised to find how fast the productive forces of the world 
will be loosed, with what enthusiasm the peoples of lib- 
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erated areas will rush forward to make themselves ne 
producers rather than net consumers. | 

Another factor in the 1940’s is cooperation. Because thi 
is a United Nations venture, no one nation should carr 
the load alone. The United States can carry the heav 
end because of our large share of the world’s productiv 
capacity and our late entry into the war; but we shal 
not be alone. In the wheat agreement, for example, w 
pledged 50 million bushels; while Canada, with less tha 
10 percent of our population, came in for 25 millio 
bushels. As a mater of fact, right now in the Greek relie 
operation Canada is giving all the wheat, which goes il 
Swedish ships; we pay the freight and give the milk; th 
American Red Cross gives the medicines; various supplie 
are furnished by the Greek War Relief; and the Swede 
and Swiss run the operation with 800 Greek assistant 
and employes. Such is the international nature of th 
kind of work we are discussing. 

There are two further methods of holding down th 
costs of international relief and rehabilitation. One lie 
in international contributions in kind, such as wheat 
sugar, coffee, cotton, and of course vast war stores whe! 
they can be released. The second is the continued main 
tenance after the war of internal and international pric 
and commodity controls until the transition to a peace 
time economy has been effected in the leading countrie 
of the world. 

One of the most disastrous aspects of the period follow 
ing the last war was the sudden release of wartime con 
trols over supplies and prices which precipitated a violen 
speculative movement of prices first up and then dowr 
When this war ends we shall have—provided we want t 
use it—most of the domestic and international adminis 
trative machinery which is required for the orderly regu 
lation of scarce supplies and prevention of dangerou 
price rises. If we do keep this supply and price contro 
machinery for a time, it would greatly reduce the cost o 
relief and rehabilitation operations. If we do not keep ii 
we may well need relief ourselves. 

A further aspect of finance is the process by whicl 
funds will be made available to UNRRA. When dictator 
enter into agreements involving contributions to join 
operations, they shake hands and pay as agreed. Whe 
democracies join hands to do something, they have to gi 
through a much more complicated procedure. 

The UNRRA agreement provides that each membe 
government will contribute to the support of the adminis 
tration by action of its appropriate constitutional bodies 
and from Atlantic City have come suggestions of — 
method of approach by which the nations of the worl 
may work out for themselves a fair determination of thei 
ability to contribute. ‘ 

After all, this is a world community chest. The actua 
contributions will be made voluntarily by each natiol 
through the regular channels of constitutional action. Fe 
the United States, this will mean an appropriation by th 
Congress signed by the President. | 

Such action around the world by all the free peop 
will constitute a reaffirmation of the UNRRA agreeme 
and the solid foundation for this historic enterprise. 


War Cost vs Relief Costs 


No ONE CAN COMPUTE AT THE PRESENT TIME THE OVER-A 
cost of the relief and rehabilitation job that lies ahea 
But we can relate it in (Continued on page 5 
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Bogota is Spanish, not Anglo-Saxon . 


Colombia—Land of Humanism 


by SAM A. LEWISOHN 


= A fresh variant in inter-American exchange. First a New York business- 


man speaks before a Cultural Institute high in the Andes on, of all things, 


“‘Sensationalism in Art.”’? Now, as an art lover, he shares his discoveries in 


recapturing the glamor of another epoch. 


Jutes VERNE IN REVERSE! SupposE YOU WERE. SUDDENLY 


transported into the nineteenth century—with its charm, . 


its courtesy, its lack of hurry. Bogota, capital of Colombia, 
offers just such an opportunity to lead a “double life” in 
time—the prized goal of the traveler. But unlike the 
ordinary atavistic haunts of tourists, this is real and digni- 
ied, not picturesque. For Colombians have all the natural- 
ness, the lack of affectation, of people who have con- 
idence in their tradition, their society, their interests. 
They are both chic and human. Their way of life is close 
enough to ours to make us feel at home. For Bogota is 
uropean not Indian; there is no need — interesting but 
trenuous — to adjust to an Indian civilization, to a totem 
ole Shangri-la. Rather it is a nineteenth century civiliza- 


tion, much like the more sedate portions of our “Gay 
Nineties” that you would relive as I did. 

And one reaches this retreat in a twentieth century 
airplane over a ledge of mountains across an exciting 
patchwork of fertile fields called the “Sabana,” 8,500 feet 
above the sea. The trip from the tropical but hustling 
seaport of Barranquilla is made mainly along the Mag- 
dalena River in a two-and-one-half hour flight. Formerly, 
by river boat and railroad, it took three to six weeks. 
Much of Bogota’s individual quality is due to this fact. 


Geography gave it a hermit culture. . . . Moreover, its 


long isolation from the main currents of world activity 
has helped to conserve an old world atmosphere. 
Although its civilization is much like our own nineteenth 


century — even in politics Colombia is a very real parlia- 
mentarian democracy — Bogota is Spanish, not Anglo- 
Saxon. So the newcomer has all the delightful feeling of 
revisiting a charming European city which has sufficient 
contrasts not only in time but also in background to give 
him the sense of foreignness that is so stimulating to a 
traveler. 

I asked one of my friends—a typical, cultivated 
Bogotano in the breadth of his cultural interests — what 
city of Europe Bogota most reminded him of. Humboldt 
called it the Athens of South America. This we agreed 
was a slightly romantic designation, despite the fact that 
the people of Bogota defy its somewhat raw climate by 
living, as the Athenians did, an exciting business and 
social life in the open air—in Athens in the market 
places, in Bogota on the sidewalks and street corners. 
This habit has been induced without doubt by the intense 
cultural interests of its inhabitants. No, we decided, this 
Spanish American city is more like Vienna or Paris. He 
chose Vienna, I chose Paris, perhaps because of our con- 
trasting interests in music and painting. Both were only 
hints and not identification. For Bogota, like Colombia’s 
coruba fruit, has an original personality of its own — 
subtle, elusive, charming. 

I have mentioned the breadth of my friend’s cultural 
interests; I pass by his warm humanity and kindliness 
as being perhaps too personal a matter. He is recognized 
as the dean of cultural matters in Bogota, is a foremost 
realistic critic of musical events besides having held a 
position of curator of a center of plastic art. This versa- 
tility is an important characteristic of leaders of Bogota 
life. They are not specialized, as are so many in our 
world of today, but rounded human beings who pride 
themselves on making the Grand Tour of the Arts. 

Here is nineteenth century humanism at its best. The 
muses have not been streamlined into professionalism but 
are lay companions for a lifetime. But this humanism — 
a combination of the best of the nineteenth century and 
the best of the Latin temperament — runs through all of 
Bogota life. The people love to converse — not only those 
with cultural interests but everybody, from all walks of 
life—on street corners and in coffee houses. For the 
coffee house is an important part of their life. I went 
on a business trip with a businessman’s natural preoccupa- 
tion with time, but I could not resist the fascination of 
this very busy exchange of temperament and ideas which 
ran side by side with the exchange of goods and property. 
The President of Colombia himself has an unusually live 
interest in the activities of people and the play of general 
ideas. a 


WHERE THE TWENTIETH CENTURY WAS BEING INTRODUCED IT 
was a very humanistic fragment of our modern activities. 
It was at'the Gimnasio Moderno that they had organized 
a “vertical” modern educational establishment from kin- 
dergarten to business school. The first courses were 
organized by modern play school leaders and the final 
course by a Harvard Business School instructor in modern 
case system: methods. It was typical that the head and 


organizer of the Gimnasio was not an “educator” in our. 


“horrific” modern terminology, but a man of letters who 
had written on life from travel to manners. 

Another example of the adaptation of the best the 
twentieth century has to offer is “University City.” Here 


Bogota is rebuilding her university in a very successful 
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modern style. The buildings, covering several acres, are 
effective in their design and I understand effective and 
constructive in every other way. : 

My trip brought me another snapshot impression of a 
region of Colombia startingly dissimilar to the lofty, shel. 
tered oasis of Bogota. This is the District of Choco with 
its jungles and rivers. There the climate is somewhat 
like Panama, only much more humid. In parts, where 
our mining camp is located, for example, it rains nearly 
everyday in the year. The population is mainly Negro, 
with the charm and good nature of the Negro population 
of our own South. Their ancestors were brought over 
from Africa by the Spaniards several centuries ago. So 
like are they to the Negroes of the Deep South that it 
is startling to find that they speak Spanish and are 
practicing Catholics. They live mostly under primitive 
conditions, but their Catholic training has prevented any- 
thing resembling African cultural practices. 

We flew across the jungle and down the Atrato River 
in a three-motor Ford seaplane. The towns visited en 
route, built mostly on stilts, overhang the water and look 
not unlike photographs of Chinese river villages. 

This is a precious metals dredging district and our very 
modern dredges contrasted strangely with the primeval 
jungle background. It is also the center of a “wild rubber” 
region — the rubber reserve as it is called — and there 
were representatives of U. S. agencies busy in an effort 
to increase our rubber supply. 

It was a sign of the best of the Good Neighbor Policy 
that we met young American public health administrators, 
jointly financed by the Colombian government and our 
Office of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, who 
were studying measures to improve hygienic conditions 
in this area. 


ONE OF THE SURPRISES OF Bocora TO THE VISUALLY HUNGRY 
is the beauty of its setting. The plateau that greets you 
as your plane rolls over the encircling mountains is not 
an arid mesa but a green valley with mountains in the 
background that have an intimate charm and distinction 
which is difficult to translate into words. Perhaps it is 
the constantly changing cloud effects that make the result 
so arresting and satisfying to the eye. The “Sabana” and 
the clouds have furnished subject matter for subtle and 
fascinating plastic patterns, embodied in the work of the 
best of the artists of the region. For Bogota has a number 
of young artists of promise—sincere, sensitive, and charm- 
ing—whose work has a very individual appeal that one 
hopes will be retained as they develop. 

Indeed the main gifts of the Colombians are for the 
arts rather than for mechanics. They have been long 
heralded as a nation of poets and the greatest of these, 
Valencia, who unfortunately died very recently, had an 
international reputation. I am not equipped to describe 
their successes in the musical field; but their interest in 
all the finer shadings of life is very real. 

We can profit by exposing ourselves to Colombia’s very 
different rhythm of life, their gracious living, their nin 
teenth century ideal of the rounded human being; just a 
Colombia has much to gain from learning the best of ou 
methods in different fields, such as technology, busines 
and social welfare. Let us hope that this reciprocity wi 
be helpful. It will be if Colombia, taking the best 0 
what we have to offer, is not overwhelmed by twentie 
century irrelevancies. © . > a 
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Trouble on the Railroads 


by BEULAH AMIDON 


Some hold (some don’t): that John L. Lewis bludgeoned a wage increase 


out of government by a coal strike; that Stabilization Director Vinson side- 


tracked one for railroaders by government dictum; that the farm bloc 


brought these things on by stalling government from keeping food costs 


down in line with wages. Personalities and charges aside, here is the clear 


cut story of the wage dispute on the railroads, and what carriers and men 


—and all of us—have at stake. 


THE RAILROAD WORKERS ARE TAKING A STRIKE VOTE—THAT 
is front page news as this is written. A railroad strike in 
wartime is almost unthinkable; and, paradoxically, there 
is no dispute between the railroad workers and their em- 
ployers. The dispute is between the workers and the 
federal government. 

The strike vote, running from October 25 to November 
25, was undertaken in a mood of frustration and outrage 
because of a series of events covering a period of more 
than a year. The complaints of the workers stem basically 
from the fact that their request for a wage increase, sub- 
mitted to the carriers in September 1942, remains un- 
adjusted after more than fourteen months. But these 
uritations are intensified by a number of attendant cir- 
cumstances and developments: 


The change of the rules covering their case brought about 
by the “hold the line” order issued five months after the 
filing of their wage request, after an emergency board had 
been appointed to hear their case and after that board had 
held six weeks of hearings. ; 

The veto of the 8-cent-an-hour increase recommended b 
that board—by the economic stabilization director in June 
1943. 

The manner of the veto—on the twenty-ninth of the thirty 
days available to the director, and without previous notice 
to the unions or any opportunity to be heard. 

The circumstances of the veto, after the unions had what 
they considered to be good reasons for supposing that the 
wage increase had been approved by the President. 

The further veto by the economic stabilization director of 

an agreement entered into in August between the carriers 
and the unions embodying an 8 cent increase. 
_ The appointment by the President of a second Emergency 
Board to review the findings of the first one (a procedure not 
contemplated either by the Railway Labor Act or by any 
previously issued Executive Order) under specific limitations 
set by the stabilization director. 

The report of the second board recommending a wage in- 
crease almost as large in terms of total payroll as that of the 
first board, but distributed in a manner acceptable only to 
the economic stabilization director; and finally 

The success of the United Mine Workers in securing a 


e orderly processes followed by the railroad unions. 


Obviously, this is a complicated story, not easy to tell or 
follow. It is essentially the story of the one industrial 
ea in this country in which there has been a long ex- 
rience in collective bargaining, in relations between 
i f : ‘ 


bstantial wage increase by resorting to force rather than to. 


employer and employe based on conference and agree- 
ment rather than on force. Since September 1942, it has 
been the story of the lack of a federal labor policy which 
would permit the orderly procedures of negotiation and ° 
agreement to function successfully in the war situation. 

In the last three years, a tremendous responsibility has 
rested on the railroads and their workers. For a long 
time it had been fashionable to scoff at the “poor old 
railroads,” to consider them all but superseded by trucks, 
cars, buses, planes. But under the war pressure, railroad- 
ing has made a swift recovery, in function and in public 
esteem. Most of us have come to realize that in today’s 
struggle to move raw materials, arms, munitions, supplies, 
troops, and civilians, the American railroads are the na- 
tion’s main dependence, and are doing a stupendous job 
And that is, of course, a major reason why it is importam 
that there should be the widest possible understanding of 
the present trouble on the railroads, and of what is 
really at stake. _ 


Law and Procedure on the Railroads 


‘THE RELATIONS BETWEEN RAILROAD LABOR AND THE CARRIERS 
are regulated under the Railway Labor Act which pro- 
vides a step-by-step procedure for making, agreements 
between men and management, and for settling disputes 
that arise in regard to agreements: 

No other major industry has achieved anything like the 
systematized industrial relations of the railroads. It was to 
bring some comparable order into industrial relations in 
other industries that the War Labor Board was set up. 
[See “Labor Relations in the Crisis,” by William H. 
Davis, Survey Graphic, November 1941.] But having its 
own scheme of things, the railway industry is not under 
the jurisdiction of the War Labor Board, except the WLB 
rulings on wage increases which have a bearing on the 
stabilization program. It is specifically exempted from the 
provisions of the much criticized Smith-Connally act. The 
railroads have their own law and even their own law- 
books, for some of the union-management agreements in 
this very complex industry are volumes of a hundred or 
more pages. 

The workers are organized in four independent brother- 
hoods of those who actually man the trains—the operating 
employes, as they are called—and in fifteen unions, most 
of them affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
of workers who service and repair tracks, engines, cars, 
equipment; the telegraphers; and an enormous clerical 
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staff to keep the files and records—that is, the non- 
operating employes. In many circumstances, these unions 
function through an organization of. railroad labor execu- 
tives. There are no corresponding national organizations 
of railroad employers, but there are three regional con- 
ferences—eastern, western, and southeastern—which set 
up conference committees to deal with labor on many 
matters which concern more than one road. 

Under the Railway Labor Act, three types of agency 
were created. There is the National Mediation Board, 
which mediates disputes as to the making of an agree- 
ment. There is the Railroad Adjustment Board, which 
handles disputes arising as to the terms of existing agree- 
ments. The law further provides for Emergency Boards, 
appointed by the President of the United States on 
certification by the Mediation Board that all the resources 
for settling a dispute have been exhausted, that a strike 
vote has been taken, and that the country faces an inter- 
ruption of railroad transportation. The function of an 
Emergency Board is to investigate the situation, and to 
make recommendations to the President for a settlement. 

Because railroad workers wanted to make a “no strike” 
pledge for the duration, President Roosevelt, by Executive 
Order on May 21, 1942, created a National Railway Labor 
Panel from which an Emergency Board of three members 
may be established on application by the union to the 
chairman at the point in the procedure where~a strike 
vote ordinarily would be taken. Such an Emergency 
Board makes a finding of facts and recommendations just 
as does a board set up under the Railway Labor Act. 


AT EVERY STAGE, THE ACT LAYS DOWN A PROCEDURE WHICH 
allows plenty of time to “think things over.” A union 
must give a carrier thirty days notice of its desire to revise 
an agreement. If the union and the carrier find them- 
selves in disagreement, either may appeal for mediation. 
If that fails, the Mediation Board is required by law to 
try to persuade: the parties to submit their dispute to 
arbitration. Throughout these successive steps, the status 
quo must be maintained. If mediation breaks down and 
the parties refuse to arbitrate, the Mediation Board sends 
formal notices that its resources are exhausted and the 
case is closed. Thirty days from the date that letter is 
written, the status quo may be changed. It is in that 
thirty-day period that a strike vote is taken. The strike 
vote completed, the Mediation Board appeals to the Presi- 
dent, and if an Emergency Board is appointed, the status 
quo requirement is again in force. The board has thirty 
days for its investigation and report, and for an additional 
thirty days, the status quo must be maintained. aes 

The railroads—management and labor—are used to 
collective bargaining. They know that it takes a lot of 
time and talk, as any but autocratic processes of govern- 
ment do. "But they have found that it is a sound, reason- 
able way of getting on with the job. And it has demon- 
strably worked out not only to mutual confidence, but 
also to stability in wages and in working conditions. 
Railway wages do not hit depression troughs, nor boom 
peaks, and wage movements are slower as well as less 
sweeping than in other industries. 

In 1937, railroad workers under the procedures of the 
Railway Labor Act, got a general wage increase of 5 
cents an hour. Between 1937 and 1940, when wages were 
climbing fast in other fields, there was no change in rail- 


road wage rates. Early in 1941, the unions again began 


the long process leading to revision of the agreements. 
Nearly a year later, in December 1941, the case was settled, 
according to Railway Labor Act procedures, with an 
increase of 10 cents an hour for non-operating employes, 
and 91/4 cents for operating employes, who had received 
an extra half cent in 1937. 


The Movement for Higher Wages 


WITH WAR EARNINGS AND THE COST OF LIVING GOING UP, 
the nen-operating unions started another movement for 
higher wages in September 1942. They asked 20 cents an 
hour, a boost in the minimum wage from 46 to 70 cents, 
and the union shop, a modification of the closed shop 
which is illegal under the Railway Labor Act. The 20 
cent increase and the higher minimum, it was claimed, 
would cut down but would not eliminate the difference 
between railway and war industry wage rates. : 

Beginning in September 1942, this drive to reopen the 
agreements followed the steps prescribed by the Railway 
Labor Act. In February 1943, after the Mediation Board 
had reported its efforts unavailing, an Emergency Board 
was set up from the Panel to handle the dispute between 
the non-operating employes and the carriers. A similar 
board was appointed for the operating employes three 
months later. 

These boards had a dual responsibility—to study the 
merits of the controversies over wages and the union shop, 
and also the requirements of the stabilization program. 

Let us look at the bearings of the latter on the railway 
situation. The Stabilization Act was passed in October 
1942. Immediately the question arose as to whether rail-. 
way wages would be subject to the same controls as wages 
in the areas of industry under the jurisdiction of the War 
Labor Board. Clearly the intent of Congress was to con- 
trol all wages. The act requires that all wage increases 
have government approval, and be in line with the 
stabilization program. Yet while it authorized the Presi- 
dent to change three paragraphs of the Agricultural Act, 
it expressly forbids him to modify any other statute. The 
President was thus barred from changing the Railway 
Labor Act, to bring it into conformity with the Stabiliza- 
tion Act. Therefore, on February 4, he issued Executive 
Order 9299, putting the Emergency Boards drawn from 
the National Railway Labor Panel under the Stabilization 
Act, and also under directives and War Labor Board 
orders relating to the stabilization program. Two months 
later, in early April, he issued the “hold the line” order, 
freezing all wages except increases within the “Little 
Steel” formula of the War Labor Board or where higher 
wages are “necessary to correct substandards of living.” 
All this meant that the Emergency Board set up on 
February 20 to handle the case of the non-operating em- 
ployes began its work under one set of rules, but had to” 
continue under a very different set. aN 

The members of the Emergency Board were Prof. I. L. 
Sharfman, of the University of Michigan; Walter T. Fis 
er, a Chicago attorney; and John A. Fitch, of the Ne 
York School of~Social Work. They heard voluminous 
testimony as to wage levels, wage trends, cost of living 
from union representatives; and from the carriers, 
mony as to financial ability of the roads to meet a ge 
wage increase. The board held public hearings in Ch 
for forty-four days, and the testimony fills’ 6,338 

In its report to the President on May 24, the ba 
recommended a wage increase of 8 cents an hour. Its stud 
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revealed “a substantial wage inequity,” with wages paid 
by the railroads not only lagging behind wages in other in- 
dustries, but behind wages paid by contractors for work 
done on the railroads. 

The board found itself unable to recommend an in- 
crease In minimum wage rates “for the purpose of 
correcting substandards of living,” because it was unable 
to set “the level in dollars and cents at which rates cease 
to be substandard.” The new wage levels would mean 
retroactive payments totaling $153,000,000 and would add 
about $204,000,000 to the annual wage bill of the carriers. 

Testimony heard by the Board showed that 1942 was 
the peak year in all railroad history in freight and pas- 
senger trafic, revenues, and net income, “and the available 
figures for 1943 show continued increases.” The report 
comments: “The cost of the increase, when viewed in the 
light of the financial status of the railroads, provides no 
basis ‘either to increase prices or to resist otherwise 
justifiable reductions in prices’.” 

The recommended increase, as the board saw it, is not 
a departure from the “Little Steel” formula and “is in 
accord with the stabilization program.” Further, the board 
held that the proposed increase would aid substantially 
“in maintaining the wartime efficiency and productivity” 
of the workers, aid in eliminating wasteful turnover, and 
“in maintaining an adequate and experienced railroad 
labor force.” The board rejected the demand for the 
union shop, mainly on the ground that it is clearly forbid- 
den by the Railway Labor Act. It concluded that: “The 
correction, by means of the recommended increases, of 
the gross injustice disclosed by the facts of record is in- 
dispensable to the maintenance of the railroad industry in 
a position that will enable it to aid most effectively in the 
prosecution of the war.” 

The union leaders expressed their disappointment over 
the award. They felt that the 8 cent increase was in- 
adequate, particularly in view. of the basic 48-hour week 
on the roads. For, given identical wage rates, the “take 
home” of a worker whose overtime begins at 40 hours, as 
it does throughout war industry, is substantially bigger 
than that of the railroad worker whose overtime begins at 
48 hours. But the question of overtime was not included 
in the dispute investigated by this board. 

At this stage, President Roosevelt is reported to have 
suggested in a White House conference with union lead- 
ers that the unions accept the report, and consider over- 
time a separate question. The word went out that the 8 
cent increase would be forthcoming and that “the Presi- 
dent is going to try to do something about overtime.” At 
a subsequent press conference, the President himself 
brought up the question, holding that it is unfair to have 
this disparity between the length of the basic week on the 
roads and in other industries. So sure were the unions 
and the carriers that the wage increase was “all set” that 
they arranged to hold a conference in New York on June 
23 (the end of the thirty-day period) to write the decision 
into the agreements. 


The Stabilization Director Steps In 


Unoer Executive Orper 9299, tHe Emercency Boarbs ARE 
required to certify to the President that their recommenda- 
tions conform with the stabilization program, and to send 
copies of their reports to the stabilization director, to the 
_ War, Manpower Commission, and to the commissioner 


of internal revenue. This they did. A week after F red M. 
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Vinson took his present post as stabilization director, the 
report of the Emergency Board reached his desk. It. was 
generally expected that he would study the document, and 
report to the President its effect on the stabilization pro- 
gram. The ‘stabilization director may have been un. 
familiar with this procedure; perhaps impatient with it. 
At all events, he simply set aside the report, as he had full 
authority to do. 

He acted on June 22, the last day of the thirty-day 
period, at the end of which the Emergency Board recom- 
mendations automatically would have gone into effect. 
The stabilization director, who had not examined the 
6,000 page record on which the report was based, found 
the board’s comparison between railroad and other wages 
“Grrelevant.” This was to overlook the difference between 
“substandard” which relates only to standard of living, 
and “gross inequities,” which may be suffered by men 
earning 90 cents or a dollar an hour, if for the same kind 
of work others in the same community are getting higher 
rates. The War Labor Board never has approved more 
than 50 cents an hour on the “substandard” basis, and 
often sets rates below this. The stabilization director held 
there were no “gross inequities” in the non-operating case, 
there was only a “substandard” issue. But when he 
favored increases on a sliding scale on the basis of cor- 
recting “substandard” wages, he revealed a confusion 
between “substandard” and “gross inequities,” as the terms 
are used in the statutes and rulings governing wage levels 
today. Under War Labor Board rules, on the substandard 
basis the men on the railroads getting 46 cents an hour 
could get only 4 cents an hour to bring them to 50 cents. 
Thus a “sliding scale” increase for non-operating employes 
on a substandard basis would give the lowest paid only 4 
cents an hour more, and the others less than that. When 
Mr. Vinson later approved a sliding scale giving the low- 
est paid 10 cents, he was correcting gross inequities, 
though he ruled the board in error in finding that gross 
inequities exist. 


Eight Cents by Agreement 


IN RESPONSE TO A REQUEST FROM THE STABILIZATION DIRECTOR 
that the Emergency Board reconvene, the chairman’ 


“pointed out that under the Railway Labor Act respon- 


sibility for recommending how the dispute should be 
composed rests in the Emergency Board. The letter in- 
timated that Mr. Vinson’s action did not confine itself to 
stabilization, but extended to the method of settling the 
dispute, which is not his province. 
After several conferences with federal officials, including 
James F. Byrnes, war mobilization director, the unions in 
effect began to negotiate with the stabilization director— 
an innovation in industrial relations. The patience of 
union leaders and rank and file worn thin, union spoked 
men began to talk about a strike vote. > {a 
Finally the conference committees of the carriers and. 
the unions met again, and on August 7 signed an agree- 
ment to put the 8 cent increase into effect, retroactive to 
February 1, 1943, “subject to approval in accordance with 
the law.” The new agreement did not concern itself 
the question of substandard wages, but was based on : 
correction of “gross inequities” and on relieving the critical 
manpower situation, caused by the movement of irreplace- 
able railroad workers into high-wage war industry. — 
When the agreement was submitted to the stabilization 
director, who must review every contract calling for 


igher wage rates, it was no more acceptable than the 
arlier Emergency Board report. A sliding scale was sug- 
ested to the union leaders by Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Vinson 
nd there was much discussion as to how the steps should 
ye arranged from 10 cents downward. 

The dickering went on and on, with no apparent 
rogress. On September 16, the committee of the men, 
liscouraged by the deadlock, went to President Roose- 
elt. At first they insisted on the uniform 8 cent increase 
ecommended by the Emergency Board. Finally, it is 
eported, they said they would accept the President’s sug- 
yestion—a 10 to 7 sliding scale, arranged to make a total 
ncrease of $204,000,000, the over-all figure in the Board’s 
eport. The union committee went back to Mr. Byrnes 
with this “settlement” but neither he nor Mr. Vinson 
would approve it. 

The Administration’s position was difficult. The work- 
rs understood that they had been promised an 8 cent in- 
rease, recommended by the board and embodied in an 
igreement with the carriers. The stabilization director 
eemed immovably opposed, and his approval was neces- 
ary. After the White House suggestion was turned down, 
t was announced that nothing further would be done in 
he case of non-operating employes until the other 
Emergency Board had made its report on the operating 
employes’ dispute. This second Emergency Board was 
advised by Mr. Byrnes and the stabilization director to 
‘ecommend no wage increase beyond what the men were 
entitled to by “Little Steel” formula. Under the Rail- 
way Labor Act and Executive Order 9172, this Emergency 
Board was authorized to handle the dispute on its merits, 
und its report, making a finding that gross inequities were 
sroved, but that it was “compelled to allow only 4 cents,” 
shows it was confused by the advice received. Only two 
members of the board concurred in the majority report, 
sresented the last week in September. The third member 
iled a: dissenting opinion, holding that “the majority place 
00 narrow a construction on Director Vinson’s opinion” 
in the non-operating case] and recommending an in- 
rease of 74 cents an hour. The operating employes, who 
aad asked a wage increase of $3 a day, rejected the report, 
nolding the 4 cent raise “an insult.” 


Another Board 


THE STABILIZATION DIRECTOR THEN WROTE WILLIAM 
Leiserson, chairman of the National Railway Labor Panel, 
tating that there was a dispute between the non-oper- 
iting employes and the carriers and requesting the ap- 
ointment of another Emergency Board. In his reply, 
Mr. Leiserson pointed out that the agreement of Aug- 
ist 7 settled all matters in dispute between the non- 
yperating unions and the roads. The only thing a new 
imergency Board could be appointed for would be to 
hange the recommendations of a previous board. He 
aid he had no authority to appoint a board for such a 
yurpose, and he questioned the wisdom of doing so. 

A. new Emergency Board for the non-operating em- 
loyes’ case was appointed by the President, not under 
he Railway Labor Act and the Executive Orders, but 
inder the first War Powers Act. As a matter of courtesy 
he unions appeared and stated their position, but did not 
ffer evidence. The roads took the same position. 

The Board made its report on November 7, recommend- 
ng a sliding scale of wage increases of 4 to 10 cents. This 
commendation carried out Mr. Vinson’s idea as to how 
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the wage increase should be distributed, but the total 
amount of money involved probably would be only 
$7,000,000 to $10,000,000 less than the $204,000,000 total of 
the straight 8 cent increase—certainly not a difference that 
drew the line between stabilization and inflation. 

The sliding scale going down to 4 cents was promptly 
rejected by the unions. The slide was held to be too long 
vod the effect of such a change would wreck the carefully 
poised wage structure of the industry. Both unions and 
carriers are anxious to preserve the wage differentials 
which, over the years, have been established as equitable 
among the various classes of railway employment. 


Congress Steps In 


AND Now CONGRESS IS TAKING A HAND. AT THIS WRITING, 
a subcommittee of the Senate Finance Committee is hold- 
ing hearings on a joint resolution “To aid in effectuating 
the purposes of the Railway Labor Act.” The resolution 
sets forth that the “agreement of August 7, 1943 is an 
appropriate and valid settlement of the dispute submitted 
to the consideration of the Emergency Board which re- 
ported to the President on May 24, 1943, made in accord- 
ance with the processes of the Railway Labor Act, and is 
in conformity with existing requirements of law applicable 
thereto,” particularly the Stabilization and Price Control 
Acts. Such a resolution raises nice constitutional points. 
Nevertheless, it had the hearty support of unions and 
carriers. [’The committee, itself, reported favorably.] 

The resentment of the men.is increasing. In the months 
since Mr. Vinson threw out the Emergency Board’s report 
on June 22, there have been twenty small stoppages and 
strikes on the roads—more than the total number of such 
interruptions over the past fifteen years. The railroad 
workers find themselves frozen to a wage level below that 
of men of equal skill throughout war industry. They 
resent that. And further, they resent what seem to them 
broken promises, “stalling,” and “a run-around.” 

The men and managements of the railroads have 
learned to carry on under the Railway Labor Act. Now 
they see their long established procedure scrapped, the 
decisions taken out of the hands of the established 
agencies. The boards that are supposed to define the 
merits of a controversy, to make recommendations based 
on facts, are now deciding on the basis of what someone 
tells them to do, without relation to the evidence. The 
result is to undermine confidence in orderly procedures. 
“We don’t want to act like Lewis,” say the union leaders. 
But the men who work on the railroads are impatient. 
They are losing faith in their leaders. “Lewis gets things,” 
they say, “why don’t you?” More fundamental, they are 
losing faith in the slow, careful procedures of negotiation 
and agreement as a process of industrial self-government. 


THE sTORY OF THE TROUBLE ON THE RAILROADS HIGHLIGHTS 
the lack of a consistent labor policy at the hands of Con- 
gress and the Administration. Instead of a policy, there 


_ has been an opportunistic meeting of succeeding crises— 


with all the uncertainty and: confusion of trying to play 
a complex game in which none of the players knows the 
rules, or feels very sure that there are any. The immediate 
result is that conservative unions, civilized and law abid- 
ing in their relations with employers and with the govern- 
ment, are turning toward the Lewis technique. And 
beyond that is the larger issue of the democratic process 
as over against arbitrary decisions and orders. 
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Green Light for the FEPC 


by WINIFRED RAUSHENBUSH 


A dramatic account of the precarious career of the committee created to 


put an end to discrimination in jobs and unions because of race, color 
or creed. Early in November the FEPC’s fate hung in the balance. The 


President came to the committee’s rescue. Now it can get on with its job, 


THE PresipENT’s Fair EMpLoyMENT Practice CoMMITTEE, 
which guarantees to Americans belonging to racial or 
religious minorities the right to employment in war in- 
dustries, is one of the frailest and also one of the most 
significant creations of the Roosevelt Administration. 

Implementing the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, 
President Roosevelt’s Executive Order No. 8802 creating 
the FEPC in June 1941 reads: 


Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority vested in me 
. .. I do hereby declare that it is the duty of all employers, 
including the several federal departments and agencies, and 
all labor organizations, in furtherance of this policy and of 
this Order, to eliminate discrimination in regard to hire, 
tenure, terms or conditions of employment, or union member- 
ship because of race, creed, color or national origin. 

Although most Americans, including many individual 
members of racial and religious minority groups have 
never heard of the FEPC, sophisticated trade unionists, 
churchmen, and liberals are aware that the fight to keep, 
strengthen, and make permanent the FEPC is the battle- 
front which will determine whether postwar America will 
be a democracy in anything except name. They know 
that this is a fight which has to be fought now, and that 
if it is lost, the prognosis for America’s racial and re- 
ligious minorities is bad, and that postwar riot, revolt, and 
bloodshed are in the cards. 

It was therefore with consternation that the friends of 
the FEPC learned on October 28 that Controller General 
Lindsay C. Warren had decided in the case of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., that the word “shall” in the 
President’s recent Executive Order No. 9346, fortifying 
the FEPC, was not to be regarded as mandatory—that 
industries and trade unions could comply or not comply 
with the President’s order as they saw fit. Protests about 
the Controller’s action poured into the White House from 
all over the country. On November 6, President Roosevelt 
declared in a public statement that Executive Order 9346 
was mandatory, and thereby flashed on the green light for 
. the FEPC’s continuing progression from initial frailty to 
stability and power. 

The FEPC exists to defend the economic rights of 
minorities, the largest of these groups the 13,000,000 Ne- 
groes. There are some 11,000,000 foreign-born (of whom 
5,000,000 are aliens) covered by the law. Other minority 
groups, many of them already in these-first classifications, 
are Jews, Spanish-Americans, Chinese and Japanese 
(citizen and non-citizen), Filipinos, American Indians, 
Seventh Day Adventists, Jehovah’s Witnesses, and Catho- 
lics. All these groups have been and are suffering eco- 
- nomic discriminations which vary in degree with the 
group and the community, but which take the extreme 


form in the main of being barred from the war effort. 
Our manpower is short because it is exclusive—“white, 
Gentile, preferably Protestant,” as the Help Wanted ad- 
vertisements sometimes are frank to state. 

Three fourths of the complaints docketed by the FEPC 
have come from Negro workers. (Here a personnel man- 
ager keeps their names on the not-wanted file; there a 
foreman fails to upgrade those Negroes who actually have 
jobs.) The general picture uncovered by FEPC field 
workers and analysts is this: a failure to hire Negroes, and 
a conspiracy to keep them in the lower job classifications 
where work is heavy, unskilled, and poorly paid. 

The uproar which has followed the railway hearings 
may have astonished those who gathered from the news- 
papers in September that “there was some fuss about 
Negro firemen on some southern roads.” What happened 
in the Washington sessions was a perfect demonstration 
of how economic greed and employment traditions work 
against the Negro. Because railway service is standardized 
and employment facts are carefully recorded, this made a 
laboratory case—and a dramatic one. . E 

Presiding over the sessions was the Rt. Rev. re 
Francis J. Haas. The members were Boris Shishkin of the 
AFL, and John Brophy of the CIO, representing labor; 
Samuel Zemurray and Sara Southall, representing in- 
dustry; and Milton P. Webster and F. B. Young, rep- 
resenting the public. . 

The massed evidence, unchallenged by unions or car-> 
riers, proved that skilled Negro railwaymen with long 
and excellent service records have for years been suffer- 
ing from concerted and deliberate discrimination at the 
hands of twenty-two railroads operating in southern states 
and fourteen labor unions, including the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, and that certain 
agencies of government have lent themselves to this 
racial sabotage. It proved that the all-white Brotherhoods 
and the carriers cited had agreed to eliminate Negroes 
altogether from the higher grades of railroad work, and 
were on the edge of accomplishing this purpose. It re-. 


_ vealed a shortage of skilled labor so acute as to cause ac- 
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cidents, the deaths of green hands, delay in the transporta- 
tion of'troops and war material, and to bring from Joseph” 
B. Eastman, head of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
a call for the employment of women and prisoners of war 
on the roads. Even in the midst of such a shortage, the 
labor pool of skilled Negro railwaymen was still un- 
tapped. : wy ~ 
Negro firemen, brakemen, switchmen, shop employes 
and dining-car waiters came up from the South to tell 
their own stories, Their testimony was given temperately 
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AT THE FEPC HEARINGS IN SEPTEMBER. Above, a group of 
railroad firemen and brakemen who came from the South to tell 
their story in Washington. Left, a brakeman testifying. Below, mem- 
bers of the committee conducting the hearings; they are, left to right, 
F. B. Young, Sara Southall, Samuel Zemurray, Msgr. Francis J. 
Haas (chairman), Milton P, Webster, John Brophy, Boris Shishkin. 


for these were railwaymen, some of them with decades of 
discipline and responsibility. The Negro firemen are the 
highest paid of these workers, with the longest tradition 
of steady service. They take great pride in their work, and 
showed their alarm at the present lowering of service 
standards and the delays and damage and sometimes loss 
of life caused by the sudden influx of young, unskilled 
' white workers. The evidence brought out the loyalty and 
harmony that exists among all older railwaymen, whether 
white or black. The witnesses told of being deprived of 
their seniority rights, of being denied membership in the 
all-white unions, of being unable to train their sons “into 
the railroad family.” For, since 1925, most of the southern 
roads have stopped hiring Negroes for skilled work. 

The unions offered no defense and in fact played no 
part whatever in the proceedings. The carriers cut their 
role to the bare essentials. As spokesman for the majority 
of the roads Sidney S. Alderman, general solicitor for the 
Southern Railroad, at the opening of the hearings read a 
prepared statement which said that “utopian equality” 
was impossible on the southern lines until our civilization 
as a whole had progressed. At the close of the hearings 
Mr. Alderman again served as the railroads’ spokesman 
and said: 


Mr. Chairman, we have no evidence to offer... . These 
witnesses [the witnesses introduced by the FEPC’s lawyers | 
by and large have testified to facts. . .. I would like to thank 
the committee for the courtesy it has shown us ... and to 


express my personal view that they have kept the presentation 
of this case on a very high plane. 


One of the carriers also acted on a high plane. When 
two Mexican railwaymen testified to discrimination 
against Mexicans and Negroes on the Union Pacific, the 
president of the road, William M. Jeffers, wired the 
FEPC that he had been ignorant of such practices and if 
they were indeed going on he would sce they were stopped. 


The Techniques of Discrimination 


Barttey C. Crum, sPECIAL COUNSEL TO THE FEPC, pe- 
scribed the three main lines of attack: 

First, the refusal to hiré Negroes. 

Second, the so-called percentage rule and “non-pro- 
motable” formula which blocked the employment. or 
upgrading of Negro workers. 

Third, the rule on all but two of the roads forbidding 
Negro firemen to run Diesel engines, which automatically 
excluded them from the better runs. The “Big Four” 
Brotherhoods, presuming to represent the Negroes barred 
from their membership, make the collective bargaining 
agreements designed to eliminate them from all skilled 
and desirable jobs. Commenting on this fact, Mr. Crum 
said: “Negro firemen have been forced to the morale 
destroying conclusion that, short of a miracle or action by 
this committee, they are doomed.” 

_ Herbert L: Northrup of the National War Labor Board 
traced the long history of this union policy which began 
in the last century and has accelerated during the last 
three decades. Between 1920 and 1940 the percentage of 
Negro firemen on the southern roads-dropped from 41.4 
percent to 29.5 percent, and since 1910 the proportion of 
Negro trainmen from 29.8 to 15 percent. “Unless some- 

_ thing is done very shortly,” he said, “I doubt if there will 
be any Negro firemen or brakemen on the roads, except 


. Ina very few places, by 1950.” 


Showing that unorganized Negroes have always been 


_ favorable to us.” 


a pawn in industrial relations, he brought out the peculiai 
situation on the railroads. “Of the twenty-nine nationa 
unions which exclude Negroes either by explicit provisior 
or by general practice, or which afford them only in 
ferior status, nineteen are found in the railroad industry. 
After the last war, technological advance cut employment 
on the roads in half and also made the jobs more attractive 
to white workers. Depressions were marked by flareup: 
of violence. In 1921, 1931 and 1934, during such flareups, 
some Negro firemen in the lower Mississippi region were 
shot in their cabs. In these episodes, a total of fifteen 
Negro railroaders were killed and twenty-nine wounded. 

But peaceful rather than violent methods have been 
most effective in the Brotherhoods’ purge of skilled Negro 
labor, Mr. Northrup testified. He held that the National 
Mediation Board and the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board were open to criticism in the handling of disputes 
involving Negro workers. For a long period the unions 
made special agreements with the southern carriers dis- 
criminating against colored labor; this drive culminated 
in the Southeastern Carriers’ Agreement of February, 
1941. This compact was made between twenty-two 
southern carriers, the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen. It stipulated that only “promotable”—that 
is, white—men should be employed on locomotives with 
mechanical stokers or Diesel engines. This meant that 
Negro firemen on the good runs should be “rolled” 
(railway slang for displaced) by whites, irrespective of 
seniority, ahd put on the old hand-stoked engines and the 
lower paid runs. 


The Negro Railwaymen Testify 


Henry A. Dawson, a NecRO FIREMAN ON THE ATLANTIC 
Coastline road, told how he had been deprived of seniority 
rights dating from 1919 and displaced by a junior white 
fireman when a Diesel engine was installed on his run in 
1940. He said that no Negroes had been hired in his 
district from 1924 until late in 1940, when four were taken 
on as against 150 new white men. A year ago when 
eleven more new Negroes were hired, they had to be 
discharged because the white firemen threatened to strike. 
Dawson managed to get a white engineer to smuggle him” 
a copy of the union-carrier agreement to keep Negroes 
“off the Diesels.” “In 1943,” said Dawson, “I went to an 
engineer, like Jesus Christ to Nicodemus in the night, 
when everybody was asleep. I went to his house by night. 
and he gave me a contract.” a 

B. W. Steele, a Negro fireman on the Louisville and. 
Nashville, said that the percentage of Negro firemen in 
his division had dropped from 98 percent to about 0 
percent during the thirty-three years of his service. He 
was “rolled” when there was a shift in train pooling and 
had to go back to a job on a local freight which he had 
left nineteen years before. Soon he was displaced by « 
junior white fireman and worked on a switch engine, 
shovel fired. He said the Negroes called the Diesel com- 
pact the “Hitler_agreement.” But he testified to harmony 
with white men on the job. “All older engineers,” he 
said, “are very considerate. They are very pious a 


. Ed Jackson, a Negro fireman on the Southern Rail 
road, said he had worked thirty-three years and never ha l 
an argument with a white man. Ed Sullivan, a Neer 

fireman on the Seaboard Air Line, described how th 
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yhite engineer for whom he had fired twenty-one years 
acked up his protest at being “rolled” when a Diesel was 
ut on their run. As a climax, a white engineer on the 
ventral of Georgia, George M. Bruce, Jr., told how he had 
een demoted as a main line engineer for refusing to 
roll” a senior Negro fireman. On his road, he said, the 
Negroes could not exercise their seniority or get any re- 
ress for grievances. He added that since the influx of 
aw white firemen, the engineers “have to watch out very 
lose for trouble” and that operations have been greatly 
ampered. wat 
Several of the older switchmen described how it was 
Iways the seasoned Negroes who were trusted to break 
a green hands. Though they had tried in vain to get rail- 
vay jobs for their sons and other young Negroes, they did 
heir very best for the young white boys hired by the 
lozen. R. H. Russell of the Illinois Central, a resident of 
Memphis, Tenn., said he had trained several white boys 
vho are alive and doing well today. But when this new 
roup broke in other youngsters in turn, “Three of them 


ot their arms and legs cut off and the other got cut half 
n two.” 


The Precarious Career of the Committee 


[HE FIRST YEAR OF THE FEPC was MaRKED BY A SERIES OF 
hifts. Established in the Office of Production Manage- 
nent, it was moved six months later to the War Produc- 
ion Board and last winter to the War Manpower Com- 
nission. ‘The public protest against this last move evoked 
declaration by the President that it was designed to 
trengthen the FEPC—as it proved, a vain intention. 
Hampered by a very small staff, the FEPC hoped to 
vail itself of the files and field workers of the WMC 
levoted to racial problems. It took three months for the 
‘EPC to be appointed the agency for handling all prob- 
sms of discrimination. This agreement was never put 
ato effect, and the WMC continued to make dual ar- 
angements for dealing with job inequality. Finally the 
ailroad hearings were scheduled, and carriers, unions, 
nd southern political powers exerted pressure on the 
\dministration to-prevent the revelations the case 
romised. The railroad hearings were indefinitely post- 
oned, together with other hearings scheduled in five 
ifferent cities. One of these cities was Detroit, where.in 
une the racial troubles flared into tragic riots. 

An immediate protest from labor, church, and liberal 
roups resulted in a stiffening of Executive policy. On 
fay 27 the President reconstituted the FEPC, and made 


- part of his Executive Office, gave it enough funds to’ 


unction independently for the first time, and fortified it 
vith the new Executive Order 9346, which amplified the 
revious one, often called “the Negro’s economic charter.” 
t is worthwhile to examine one clause which the Presi- 
ent took pains to make watertight in May. It concerns 
ne letting of war contracts, and is the one which was 
hallenged by Controller General Warren. As revised its 
mplications are tremendous, and galling to certain inter- 
sts. The phrases in italics were added in May: 

All contracting agencies of the Government of the United 
tates shall include in all contracts hereafter negotiated or 
enegotiated by them a provision obligating the contractor not 
discriminate against any employe or applicant for em ploy- 
ent because of race, creed, color, or national origin and 
quiring him to include a similar provision in all sub- 

tracts. 
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Those who argue for an independent FEPC answerable 
to Congress can point to the docket of complaints. During 
the last quarter of 1942, of the parties charged, 63 percent 
Were private industries, 22 percent government agencies, 
11 percent public utilities. The picture is now changing 
rapidly. In September more than 37 percent of the com- 
plaints were against agencies of government. In other 

ards the FEPC, as one administrative body, must sit in 
judgment on other branches of the Administration. This 
has not made its career easy. It has reviewed complaints 
against eight government agencies in executive session, 
and in six cases found against the agency in question. 

From the first, the FEPC has waged a long and not 
uniformly successful campaign to make the United States 
Employment Service take the no-discrimination order 
seriously. In theory, when the USES receives a job order 
specifying that no Negroes or others of the minority 
groups are to be hired, it must report this order to the 
FEPC and instruct the employer to remove the dis- 
criminative instructions. In practice, the USES has often 
failed to apply this policy. In some instances when the 
employer refuses to change his job order, it is filled as 
given. Another practice condemned by the FEPC is the 
establishment of Jim Crow USES offices in many southern 
communities. Employers desiring white labor have only 
to go to the white office. 

Defense training courses financed by federal funds 
have markedly discriminated against racial groups. Mak- 
ing a survey of seventeen states in January 1942, the FEPC 
found that 96 percent of the training courses were limited 
to whites, though 20 percent of the population of these 
states was colored. The general attitude was that non- 
white (Negroes, Mexicans, and others) had such a poor 
chance of entering the war industries, particularly in the 
higher skills, that there was no use training them. The 
FEPC found the United States Office of Education guilty 
of racial discrimination in an executive hearing, and as 
a result of its directives Negro enrollment in war training 
courses trebled during 1942, while the over-all enrollment 
doubled. 

There have been difficulties also in making the War 
and Navy Departments, and more especially the Maritime 
Commission, observe the no-discrimination clause. While 
the war and navy heads order their contractors to stipulate 
against discrimination in all contracts, they frankly told 
the FEPC that they hesitated to “intrude” on private in- 
dustry, labor unions, and other bodies not under govern- 
ment control. 


Accomplishments of the FEPC 


LarGELY AS A RESULT OF EFFORTS BY THE MUCH HAMPERED 
committee, the picture of Negro employment is slowly 
improving. In July 1942, Negroes constituted only 58 
percent of all war production workers. In July 1943, this 
percentage had risen to 7.3 percent. Some of this gain 
was plainly due to the directives issued to concerns in- 
volved in public hearings. In the fourteen months after 
the West Coast case against nine companies, five of them 
aircraft concerns, Negro employment in these industries 
increased more than a thousand-fold. In Chicago, the 
hiring of Negro workers went up 658 percent within 
nine months after the hearings; in Birmingham, Ala., 
204 percent, although the six companies involved were 
hiring fewer than a third as many Negroes as the popula- 
tion of the district justified. The (Continued on page 514) 
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When Last the Boys Came Back 


by NATHAN KATZ 


Because it is important that a part of American history should not repeat 


itself, here is a timely reminder of how the United States handled de- 


mobilization after the last war when “no more regulation” became the 


national slogan. And how Britain handled the problem. 


PLANS FOR RETURNING WAR VETERANS TO CIVILIAN LIFE 
are beginning to fly thick and fast in the United States 
just as in the last war. Let us hope that such planning is 
more than a mental exercise this time. For there were 
plans for demobilization after. World War I and yet, 
when the time came, the planners seemed to be the first 
to be demobilized. It is a good time to remind ourselves 
of the procedure followed then, not only in the United 
States, but in a nation with similar problems, Britain. 

The United States spent $24,500,000,000 in the first 
World War, more than the total cost of running the gov- 
ernment from the founding of the Republic to April 14, 
1917, Over 100,000 of our soldiers died in that war and 
more than twice that number were wounded. 

The war was a huge electric mixer spinning about in 
the heart of America, hurling everything out of Dlaccsaslt 
made some industries fat, others thin. Ship tonnage 
jumped from 1,875,000 in July 1914 to 5,720,000 in 
December 1918. Some 18,000 training planes and 9,500 
engines were produced in the year and a half after May 
1917 by an industry that had ‘had virtually no output 
before that date. Every sector of the national economy 
was affected and had to be placed under some measure of 
control. In one way or another the entire population was 
touched. 

How our people had distributed themselves in accord 
with the demands of war appears in the table (page 
503) from the report of the Secretary of War, November 
11, 1919. To canalize this Niagara of energy into peace- 
time directions at a sudden armistice demanded prepara- 
tion long in advance. 

Some men recognized this early in the war; for ex- 
ample, Walton H. Hamilton, then of the War Labor 
Policies Board. In The Survey for January 4, 1919 he put 
the problem: : 


Will employment be offered to all who want it? Will the 
openings of new employment be fast enough to accommodate 
the flow into the labor market? Should discharge be re- 
tarded? Should the resumption of ordinary business be 
accelerated? ... 

This requires checking the rate of flow into the labor 
market and: accelerating the return of industry to a peace- 
tume footing. It demands alike demobilization in terms of in- 
dustrial needs and a governmental policy to supplement the 
initiative of the businessman. 


Mr. Hamilton advocated specific controls over the rate 
of release of men overseas; the rate of release of men 
under arms in the United States; the rate of involuntary 
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discharge of war workers; the rate of immigration; and 
the rate at which young people without experience would 
come into the labor market. He recommended collection 
of data about future business and employment conditions; 
continuance of the War Finance Corporation and the 
Capital Issues Committee to reduce employers’ risks; 
proper distribution of governmental orders, industrially 
and locally, to pick up business slack; a proper demobil- 
ization policy (as outlined); and buffer employment in 
public works to act as temporary alleviation. 

With varying emphases such were the more scientific 
and carefully considered military demobilization plans of 
the period. They were given wide currency. Yet the 
United States approached the Armistice without adequate 
measures for reestablishing the soldier citizens who had 
made victory possible. 


Demobilization in Haste 


In HIs sPEECH To Concress oN DecemBeR 2, 1918, Presi- 
dent Wilson struck the keynote of the demobilization 
period: ’ 


I have heard much counsel as to the plans that should be 
formed and personally conducted to a happy consummation, 
but from no quarter have I seen any general scheme of “re- 
construction” emerge which I thought it likely we could 
force our spirited businessmen and self-reliant laborers to 
accept with any pliancy and obedience... . 

But the moment we knew the Armistice to have bee 
signed we took the harness off . . . . Great industrial plants 
whose whole output and machinery had been taken over for 
the uses of the government have been set free to return to 
the uses which they were put to before the war .... 

They [our people] know their business, are quick and re- 
sourceful at every readjustment, definite in purpose, and self 
reliant in action... . 7 

It is surprising how fast the process of return to a peace 
footing has moved in the three weeks since the fighting 
stopped. It promises to outrun any inquiry that may be in- 
stituted and any aid that may be offered. It will not be easy, 
to direct it any better than it will direct-itself. The American 
Businessman is of quick initiative. [ 


“Hands off” became the national byword. In the War 
Industries Board, commodity sections which had taken 
months to build up were shut down in a week; the vast 
control that had been placed over American industry 
suddenly disintegrated. The memory of the war was bad 
and the regimentation that people associated with the wai 
was the first vestige of it to discard. For want of nationa 
self-control in those critical days, the stage was set 
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he tragic years—more than twenty of them—that fol- 
owed, 

The military demobilization was in perfect keeping 
vith the general air of “no more regulation” in the coun. 
ry. The army can hardly be censured for following the 
ine established by the civil population. Such admoni. 


ions as that of the Monthly Labor Review in January 
919, went unheeded: 


America, too, must demobilize by trades if national unem- 
sloyment and unrest are to be avoided; that owing to the 
fual nature of the problem .. . the army interests should be 
subordinated to civic interests; that men in the army should 
9e so dispersed as to provide skilled and unskilled jabor for 
ndustrial absorption when needed. 


This was the arrangement long followed by the British. 
The United States Army, however, chose to demobilize 
by military units, holding that speed was the first requisite 
of demobilization. Industry-directed demobilization ac- 
cording to the civil needs of the nation, it was felt, would 
cripple units by taking only parts of the various divisions. 
The theory was that since skilled men had not been 
drafted in the first place, the discharge by military 
divisions would release men “automatically” and in 
about the numbers in which they would be needed. A 
series of War Department circulars ‘set forth the official 
demobilization policy, reiterating “the importance of dis- 
charging from the military service, as rapidly as they can 
be spared, all men drafted or enlisted only for the period 
of the emergency.” 

One of the circulars issued by the army provided that 
an enlisted man might be discharged on his own appli- 
cation if he could establish that an industry was in urgent 
need of his services. Another had announced that “the 
War Department does not desire to discharge any soldier 
who cannot secure civil employment. He may remain 
in the military service upon his own written request until 
such time as he can secure employment.” Yet thirty to 
forty-five percent of the men who were to be discharged 
in January had no definite job in sight. Furthermore, 
after their release they were to be forced into competition 
with hundreds of thousands of war workers abruptly 
turned out on the job market by the speedy cancellation 
of war orders amounting to six and a half billions of 
dollars. 

Speed ruled; the army demobilized 609,000 enlisted men 
and 37,000 officers in the month of December 1918 alone. 


Distribution of the National Population during World War I 


Occupation Number 


Men in France—fighting 

Men in France—behind the lines 
Men in army in United States 
Men in navy 

Men in war work in United States 


Men in non-war work in United States 18,600,000 


Total men of producing age 30,000,000 
Old men and boys 

Total males 54,000,000 
2,250,000 
25,750,000 


28,000,000 
23,000,000 


51,000,000 
105,000,000 


Women in war work 
Women in non-war work 


Total women of producing age 
Old women and girls 


Total females 
Grand Total 
DECEMBER 1043 


1,400,000 


24,000,000 


Thereafter, the rate slackened somewhat, although it did 
not drop below 250,000 a month until August 1919, by 
which time practically all American soldiers who saw 
active service in the field, except the units remaining in 
the Army of Occupation, had left Europe. The Navy 
Department announced on July 23, 1919 that a total of 
316,554 enlisted men had been discharged since the 
\rmistice, and that it expected all of the reserve officers 
aiid men remaining in the service to be released within 
two months. By April 1920, demobilization of the armed 
forces was completed. 

Soldiers from abroad were discharged at their point of 
embarkation in the United States; those in the United 
States at demobilization centers nearest their homes. They 
were given all accumulated amounts due them; 3¥ cents 
per mile to their place of enlistment; $60; and a fare- 
well. “Now, boy, you’re on your own!” 


Disillusion at Leisure 


ALMOST AS IF TO MAKE SURE THEY STAYED ON THEIR OWN, 
Congress cut the appropriation for the United States Em- 
ployment Service early in 1919. The service had had a 
creditable record of placement during the war and was a 
natural agency for orderly job-filling for such positions as 
there would be in the peace. The amount requested 
was $4,600,000, the amount given $400,000; result—the 
number of branch offices was cut from 750 to 56. Such 
organizations as the Knights of Columbus, the YMCA, 
and the Jewish Welfare Board attempted to find jobs for 
the discharged soldiers, but as the Monthly Labor Review 
said in February 1920: “Reports from various parts of 
the country, however, show that even all of these agencies 
are not adequately meeting the situation... .” 

Men roamed the streets with nothing to do. The 
War Department, in a report on the possibility of recruit- 
ing men for enlistment, said: “The delay in resuming 
voluntary enlistments was especially unfortunate . . . since 
it would have been comparatively easy to have secured a 
large number of reenlistments during the four months in 
question—November 1918 to February 1919.” 

The period after February 1919 continued to show a 
saturated labor market in the industrial cities of the North, 
Middlewest, and Pacific Coast which had been evident 
in the successive weeks beginning November 30, 1918 
when marked surpluses of labor were found in 12, 16, 
26, 37, 41, 47, 48, 55 and 61 cities respectively. The aggre- 
gate of surpluses in these cities rose from 
114,114, to 258,332 in those few weeks. 

Employed women were particularly 
hard hit by the unplanned return of a 
flood of ex-soldiers. Throughout the 
country they were given brusque treat- 
ment; they lost their jobs in the street 
railways of Brooklyn and Cleveland and 
in the metal trades of Michigan. Some- 
times they were fired because ex-soldiers 
were being hired; sometimes because an 
entire plant or an entire town was being 
dismantled. In the midst of this vast 
employment muddle, a dangerous price 
cycle and temporary business boom were 
running their unhealthy course to a 
crash. The postwar disillusion was born 
in this tawdry economic struggle which 
followed directly on the heels of victory. 
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Quick Stop-Gap Plans 

AGAIN THE ETERNAL PANACEA WAS PRODUCED. “BACK TO THE 
farm!” said President Wilson in a message to Congress 
in 1918, as a solution for the employment “of a large float- 
ing residium of labor which should not be left to shift 
for itself.” 

“Back to the farm!” said Secretary of Interior Franklin 
K. Lane, because thus would the soldiers have work to do, 
and thus would the labor market not be swamped, and 
thus would the population be decentralized, and thus 
would the land be reclaimed. 

“Back to the farm!” suggested Secretary of Labor Wil- 
liam B. Wilson, in his sixth annual report, as his only 
recommendation for the disposal of the soldiers. 

“Back to the farm!” said the American Federation of 
Labor. 

“Back to the farm!” said Congress, appropriating $200,- 
000 to investigate the matter. 

“Back to the farm!” concluded the 40,000 discharged 
soldiers who wrote to the Secretary of the Interior that 
they were interested in his plan. 

Little ever came of it. Neither settling on farms, nor 
finding urban employment, the ex-soldiers became quite 
a problem. Interest was renewed in public works, which 
had been held in abeyance during the war. Some 
projects were resumed after the war. Since control of a 
system of public works was not in the hands of the 
federal government, it was necessary to call a conference 
of mayors and governors to stimulate interest in a public 
building program—an effort which met with no startling 
success. 

Any number of stop-gap plans came into existence 
“to take care of the boys.” There is no doubt that 
Americans really felt they owed them a debt. But when 
the brief postwar prosperity that had made the ex-soldiers’ 
lot slightly better than it otherwise might have been came 
to an end, everybody seemed to have enough to do worry- 
ing about himself. Most soldiers now had even less 
chance at what jobs there were. Little effort was made 
to train any except wounded men. There was no voca- 
tional rehabilitation for those who had gone straight from 
school into the service, or those who had embarked on a 
trade shortly before being called to the colors. Yet, before 
the end of 1919, the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation had more than 250,000 letters from soldiers asking 
for vocational training. This volume reflects the true 
desire of the ex-soldiers: To have a skill, an occupation, to 
be productive—not to be sent to farms whence many of 
them had not come; nor put to building public works; 
mor given jobs for which they had neither taste nor 
ability. Out of his uniform, the soldier is just a man. 
Any system of demobilization which does not reestablish 
him economically and socially as such is profoundly 
unjust, , 

‘The picture, then, of demobilization in the United 
States after the last war was one of abrogation of respon- 
sibility by the responsible parties; an unreasonably abrupt 
cessation of all economic controls; some attempts to form- 
ulate plans but the lack of any attempt.to carry a cohesive 
plan into effect; an insufficient public works program; the 
non-existence of a work training program to rehabilitate 
able-bodied soldiers; meager unemployment relief funds; 

no follow-through on the farm settlement program; an 
unscientific military demobilization by divisions instead of 
according to industrial needs; a cut in the appropriation 


for the United States Employment Service at a time it was 
needed most, the unduly hasty liquidation of war con- 
tracts without provision for war workers. 

Lesson Number One to be learned from our first World 
War is that detailed yet flexible preparation is as much 
the keynote for success in demobilization as it is in 
mobilization for war. 


Britain Planned for Demobilization 


BRIEFLY THIS IS THE STORY OF OUR LAST DEMOBILIZATION. 
The British achievement, characterized as it was by pro- 
vision for unemployment relief, industrial demobilization 
and a general concern by the public that it be carried 
through with justice, was more successful than the United 
States effort. What failures it had, due to the general 
political and industrial unrest of the immediate postwar 
years, might have been overwhelming but for the great 
amount of interest and long preparation that went into 
the demobilization process. 

Great Britain and Ireland together mobilized over six 
million men for their armed forces. Great Britain spent 
$44,000,000,000 on the war, almost twice as much as the 
United States. During the war, that country greatly in- 
creased its output by use of a manpower which, in pro- 
portion to the population, was larger than that of the 
United States. 

Postwar planning was almost taken for granted; upon 
the insistence of the Labour Party and the trade unions 
the problems of peace and demobilization were given con- 
sideration as early as 1915. In the Munitions War Act 
of that year, volunteers were guaranteed that: “In any 
readjustment of staff which may be effected after the war, 
priority of employment will be given to workmen in the 
owner’s establishment at the beginning of the war who 
have been serving with the colors.” 

The, government in December of the same year made 
the following specific promises: 3 


Each man’s papers to be sent through in advance of his ~ 
discharge to any town in the United Kingdom that he selects. 

Free railway ticket to that place. 

A month’s furlough (full pay and separation allowance 7 
continuing). 

A gratuity (amount not published; after the Boer War it 
was £5 upwards). 

A year’s unemployment benefit whenever unemployed in — 
whatever industry the job may be. 


In 1916, prominent trade unionists, Labour Party lead- 
ers, and others comprising the Committee on Labor Prob- 
lems After the War, made an intensive study of the prob- 
lem of placement of demobilized soldiers and war work- 
ers. It was their conclusion that the trade unions and 
reformed public Employment Exchanges should operate 
jointly in placing the unemployed. They went on record _ 
as opposing private and charitable organizations having 
control of postwar placement. They demanded guaran- 
tees that the standard wage rates would not be contra- 
vened, a he 

A Civil War Workers’ Committee, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Ministry of Reconstruction, in’1918 also gave 
close consideration to the problems of war workers who 
would be discharged at the ending of the war. Both 
this committee, and the Labour Party in its official recon- 
struction program, emphasized the responsibility of the 
government for the care and (Continued on page 515) 
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“Everybody Knows” ... but Do They? 


by ROSCOE FLEMING 


How many Americans understand the economic factors which make up the 


ABC’s of enduring peace? A revealing analysis of a survey made by the 


National Opinion Research Center in Colorado. 


RECENT REVELATIONS OF IGNORANCE OF OUR OWN HISTORY 
among ‘American youth caused a defensive tumult among 
American educators, and set discussion going on ways to 
repair the damage. Now comes a survey indicating that 
older Americans, though most of them have lived through 
the whole period of Hitler’s rise to power in Germany, 
understand little of what educators, commentators, edi- 
torial writers, and government officials are talking about 
when they discuss such subjects as reparations, trade 
treaties, and tariffs as possible factors in the chain of 
events that culminated in World War II. 

It has been shown that Americans so deeply desire a 
lasting peace that three fourths of them are willing to join 
an international union to preserve it, and to continue the 
sacrifices of war for some years to achieve it. But most of 
them seem to have little idea of the paths that lead to 
enduring peace. The survey undertaken for the Carnegie 
Foundation for International Peace by the National Opin- 
ion Research Center of Denver, among voters in the rep- 
resentative American state of Colorado, reveals the dis- 
concerting fact that most voters have little notion of the 
economic causes underlying war and peace, or of the 
economic conflicts between nations which spread into the 
bitter rivalries leading to war. 

Less than half of those queried in this Colorado survey 
knew what the reciprocal trade agreement program is, 
and only a very few knew which American official is 
responsible for it, though the poll was taken at the time 
when renewal of the agreements was being extensively 
debated in Congress. Commentators and editorial writers, 
in particular, seem to begin far too high in the stratosphere 
in assuming “Everyone knows that... .” 

In this poll, for instance, only 19 persons out of each 
100 think that trying to collect reparation from Germany 
after World War I had any influence on Hitler’s rise to 
power; 63 positively see no connection. The other 18 of 
each 100 knew nothing about it and are undecided. And 
52 out of each 100 think that this time we should get “as 
much as possible” out of Germany in reparations, even if 
it bankrupts that country, with possible repercussions in 
another upset of our own economy. 

For another example, as to lend-lease only 42 persons 
out of each 100 realize that Britain is paying us back in 
any way; and nearly two thirds of each 100 regard our 
lend-lease shipments as creating a debt which we should 
demand that the British repay after the war in whole or in 
part. Many of them want it all back regardless of con- 
sequences. 

The survey shows, however, that such attitudes are sub- 
ject to change. . 

‘The situation is the more disconcerting because the poll 
was taken among the stay-at-home people of age twenty- 
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one or older, those who will decide the elections ahead 
and who will thus, by their response to campaign argu- 
ments, in large part dictate or greatly influence the major 
postwar policies of the United States. 

The survey also recalls painfully the reports from abroad 
that our soldiers are politically and economically less edu- 
cated, and less aware of what the war is about, than those 
of some of the allied nations where the level of popular 
education is supposedly lower. Of what good is our 
proud boast that we are the most literate of nations? 

Here is a challenge to all Americans interested in edu- 
cation, whether of young people or adults, whether in 
formal classroom or informal discussion, and by all means 
of communication, from Walt Disney’s symbols to the 
spoken and written word. 

It is not that Coloradoans, who live in an isolated 
mountain state, are more provincial than other Americans 
and know less of international affairs. In scores of polls 
previously taken by the Research Center—some of them 
are used for comparison in this latest poll—the opinions 
and the general knowledge of Coloradoans are well up to 
the national norm, both as to domestic and foreign affairs. 
The people interviewed — 503 Coloradoans, twenty-one 
years of age or older—were chosen with the same care 
that distinguishes all the Center’s national polls, so that 
this sample represents a real microcosm of the people of 
the state as to age, sex, education, circumstances, profes- 
sion, and so on. 


Tariffs 


‘THE QUESTIONS WERE OF TWO KINDS. ONE SOUGHT TO ESTAB- 
lish what the citizen now knows and thinks of the sub- 
jects under discussion, and the other to find out if his 
opinion could. be changed by fresh information, or by 
presenting the matter in a new light. 

For instance, on the general subject of tariffs the inter- 
viewee was asked: 

Did you ever happen to hear anything at all about the 
reciprocal trade agreements? Forty-four out of each 100 
answered Yes; 54, No; not sure, 2. 

The 44 who answered Yes then were asked: What 
American would you say had charge of arranging them? 

Twelve of each 44 said Hull; 4 said Roosevelt; 3 named 
various others: and 25, or more than half the 44, said they 
did not know. 

Then each interviewee was asked: 

Which of the following three ideas comes closest to 
what you think our government should do about letting 
goods from other countries be sold in the United States? 


A. “The United States should not let any foreign goods 
come into this country at all, so (Continued on page 517) 
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by Louis Thommes 


Christmas, 1943 


Here are three of the many greeting cards be- 
ing offered this year, which interpret the Christ- 
mas message for our own times. The painting 
at the left won third prize, that on the oppo- 
site page honorable mention, in a national com- 
petition on this theme conducted by Artists for 
Victory and the American Artists Group; with 
the other prize winners in the competition these 
two have been reproduced in color as Christmas 
cards. The scene at dawn, shown below, was 
not in the competition but is one of the cards 
produced by the Associated American Artists 


by Herbert Christy 


LETTERS AND LIFE 


How American Soldiers Take It 


HERE IS YOUR WAR, by Ernie Pyle. Drawings by Carol Johnson. Holt. 

304 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

I Wave READ Ernie Pyte’s coLUMNS ABOUT THE WAR REGU- 
larly, and have felt their poignancy and vivid color. I have 
just finished his book: “Here Is Your War.” In his daily 
columns each little incident stands out by itself as a ve 
human story which one cannot forget. I think I like his 
daily columns better than the book, however, because in the 
book I feél the continuous story loses some of the quality of 
the incidents presented individually and I find it hard to 
remember them all. 

Mr. Pyle, in his writing, paints a picture and the people 
he paints are our own American boys with all of their 
aspirations, hardships, longings, and reactions to danger. 

In his description of his landing in Africa, I can almost 
feel the way the boys felt. He says: “We marched at first 
gaily, and finally with great weariness, but always with the 
feeling that at last we were beginning the final series of 
marches that would lead us home again. Home, the only 
really profound goal which obsesses every American march- 
ing on foreign soil.” 

Ernie Pyle writes this in Africa. I felt it in Australia, 
New Zealand, and in every island I visited in the Southwest 
Pacific. These boys are so far away from home, they are 
homesick and weary, and home has become idealized and it 
is the goal for which our boys live and fight. 

On his last page, Ernie Pyle tells the truth about his book, 
I think. He says: “On the day of final peace the last stroke 
of what we call ‘The Big Picture’ will be drawn. I haven’t 
written anything about that ‘big picture’ because I do not 
know anything about it.” He has painted with words, how- 
ever, a picture of our army as it is, of the life of the boys, 
day by day. 

To anyone who has never been near a battlefront, this 
book will give a vivid picture; and in the future it will be 
one of the books to which historians will turn to explain the 
character of the men who fought this war, and the condi- 


tions under which they carried out the day by day fighting 
which led us to victory. 


Washington, D. C. ELEANor RoosEvELt 


An Organic View of History 


MAN THE MEASURE: A New Aprroacu to History, by Erich Kahler. 

Pantheon Books. 700 pp. Price $5, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
IN TIMES OF TRAGEDY, THOUGHTFUL MEN AND WOMEN STRIVE 
to discover the meaning of life. In this search they turn, 
naturally enough, to the historians and philosophers. If they 
are lucky, they will find historians who are also philosophers 
and when this happens their search becomes fruitful. Erich 
Kahler is such a man. He begins his novel review of the 
history of man with two basic assumptions, namely: there 
is coherence within the human race and therefore human 
history is a continuity. 

Those who are challenged by this conception of history 
will at once have at hand an instrument for meeting the 
modern pessimists, the Spenglerites and all of that new breed 
from whose doctrines ow the newer concepts of racial super- 
iority and'the “wave” theory of history. I do not say that 
Erich Kahler has found in this volume the complete answer 
to Spengler and his followers, but he has at least summoned 

€ courage to say a decent word on behalf of Homo sapiens 
and it was high time that this word should have been 
spoken. We shall stand in sore need of this type of courage 
when the hard days of peace come upon us. 

What distinguishes this survey of history is the unusual 


‘ 
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amount of space devoted to the role of religion and its if 
stitution in the development of man. Kahler insists tha 
“faiths and utopias are the noblest exercise of human reason 
and one is almost tempted to believe that he stands on th 
side of a new form of mysticism. But he turns out to b 
rather a humanist, as these words indicate: 

“The building of a new morality, the transformation o 
faith necessary today, can no longer be demanded of thi 
churches. This transformation can take place only withis 
modern life itself . . . and if a new faith can arise, it caf 
only be faith in the idea of man... . Here the sciences mus 
play an enormous part. . . . Man cannot fall back into th 
irrational... .” : 

The basic issue of our time, according to Kahler, is being 
defined in terms of moral anthropology. Man lives in twe 
distinct zones, one biological and the other human. Are we 
capable of erecting moral concepts and patterns of conduc 
which will allow this latter zone, the zone of human history 
to become a synthetic stream flowing towards unity? Kahler’ 
innate optimism appears at this point but his is not an easy 
or comforting optimism; on the contrary, it places upon the 
educated and the sensitive a burden such as they have not 
welcomed in recent times. 

This is not, as I fear I may have led the reader to expect, 
a contentious book. Kahler does not argue his points; he 
merely states what he believes and suggests certain conse. 
quences. It is, of course, tendentious history; but if have 
never read.any history that was worth reading that did not 
have an interpretative tendency. The real beauty of this 
volume is that the reader will be edified and concerned even 
though he disagrees. Epuarp C. LinpEMAN 
New York School of Social Work, Columbia University 


The Liberal Tradition in Education 


LIBERAL EDUCATION REEXAMINED, by Theodore M. Grgene, 
Charles C. Fries, Henry M. Wriston, William Dighton. Harper. 134 pp. 
Price $2. 


EDUCATION AT THE CROSSROADS, by Jacques Maritain. Yale 

University Press. 120 pp. Price $2. ; 

Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

THE IMPACT OF THE WAR ON AMERICAN EDUCATION, PARTICU- 
larly at college and university levels, has been general and 
profound. To a degree little understood by the layman, our 
institutions of higher learning have been transformed into 
technical or quasi-technical institutes for the waging of war. 
As a temporary and emergency measure this has been abso- 
lutely necessary. But one hears the disturbing suggestion in 
some quarters-that the changes ,are to be made permanent, 
that our historic liberal education is to be abandoned in 
favor of a program of technical training. 3 

It is reassuring to see a number of volumes coming from 
the press in defense of the great liberal and humane tradi- 
tion in education. In this number are the two books under 
review—one by a distinguished committee of the American 
Council of Learned Societies headed by Prof. Theodore M 
Greene of Princeton, the other by an eminent Catholic educ 
cator and philosopher, Jacques Maritain. The first of these 
books, since it carries the name of an organization of th 
highest: academic prestige, should be subjected to particularh 
close scrutiny. 

The essential argument of “Liberal Education Reexam 
ined” runs as follows. Democracy, in order to meet success 
fully the authoritarian challenge of the time, must: establis 
“a form of education which is as effective for the promotio 
of democratic ideals and the liberal spirit as propaganda h 
been effective for the achievement of authoritarian endé ; 
This purpose can be realized only through a liberal educ: 
tion. In terms of curriculum such an education consists ¢ 


mathematics, natural science, social studies, 
language, arts and literatures, morality and 
ory and philosophy. In terms of function it 
ighten, to promote understanding 
ral education, so conceived, should be “the primary concern 
yf the school” from the early grades to the university. 

That this is a generous and noble conception of education 
annot be questioned. It is, however, a limited and partial 
onception. It refuses to face squarely and positively the 
asic problem of value and purpose in the present age. It 
eluses in equal measure to confront the social problem. In 
pite of many fine and brave words, it is at bottom escapist 
n its mood. The authors speak much of democracy, but 
ctually are caught in an aristocratic tradition. They speak 
f the non-school education agencies of “the family, church 
ress, radio, and motion picture,” but say nothing of the 
arm or the factory.. They speak of “free men,” but not of a 
free society.” They seem to recognize no middle ground 
etween inducing “uncritical acceptance of dogmas” and the 
romotion of “understanding.” In a word, they have failed 
9 resolve the most critical educational problem of a 
lemocracy—the avoidance of both skepticism and authori- 
arianism. 

In “Education at the Crossroads” Professor Maritain, with 
reat learning and persuasiveness, outlines the viewpoint of 
he liberal and socially-minded Catholic. He recognizes 
learly that the object of education is no less to produce the 
good man” than it is to produce the “free man.” He rightly 
ees that only thus can we hope to build a truly “free 
ociety.” The present reviewer, however, is unable to 
ollow the author in the source of his ultimate sanctions. 

GeorcE S. Counts 
vision of the Foundations of Education, Teachers College 


the humanities 
religion), his- 
seeks “to en- 
» hot to proselytize.” Lib- 


The Pattern of the Present 


EFLECTIONS ON THE REVOLUTION OF OUR TIME, by Harold 
J. Laski, Viking. 419 pp. Price $3.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


‘HOSE WHO OF RECENT YEARS HAVE FOLLOWED THE PROLIFIC 
ritings of Harold Laski will take up a new volume with the 
alization that it will develop with moral fervor the idea of 
revolution by consent,’ and that it will be brilliant in 
nalysis, cogent in argument, and incisive yet beautifully flow- 
1g in style. The volume at hand is no disappointment and 
stitutes an important if not altogether new contribution 
) his thinking. Here Mr. Laski gathers together many 
weads he had previously begun to spin, notably in “Where 
0 We Go from Here?”, and makes them the warp and 
oof of his amplified discussion of such matters as the 
ature of the Russian Revolution, the nature of fascism, how 
rious plans for European postwar organization might work 
it, and what should be done with Germany. 
That we are in the midst of a period of profound revolu- 
nary change is a truism in the minds of many. Few there 
e, however, who are as definite as Mr. Laski as to the pat- 
rn this revolution will and must take. Like Brangaene, he 
ters a ceaseless and a beautiful cry of warning that the 
iswer to the threat of violent revolution before the world 
day must lie in an abandonment of power by the present 
ders of property before they are ruthlessly stripped of it 
the forces of unleashed revolution. In the present book, 
r. Laski develops the idea at once more passionately and 
ore dispassionately than he has up to the present time. He 
no means glosses over the failures and mistakes of the 
issian Revolution, but succeeds in presenting a magnifi- 
atly just estimate of its strengths and its weaknesses. The 
cussion of fascism is less compelling in argument and adds 
le to what he has already written on the subject. 
The volume frequently repeats not only his earlier works 
d ideas but repeats itself, so that it might well have been 
ther edited and shortened. Nevertheless, this reviewer 
shes it could be made required reading for those who look 
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“turned out in leisure hours, and often on the 
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Now Columnist for Two 
Papers—Thanks to N. I, A. 


_ “Now editing two columns for local papers 
—The Stratford News and Bridgeport 
Life. I am extremely happy over the 
results I have obtained from my course. 
: And I certainly would advise any aspiring 
writer, whether 16 or 60, to take up the 
N. I. A. course of training.”—Hollis S. 
Penson» 745 North Avenue, Bridgeport, 
onn. 


How do you KNOW 
you cant WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit of train- 
ing, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, 
waiting for the day to come when you will awaken, all 
of a sudden, to the discovery, “I am a writer ?’’ 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you 
probably never will write. Lawyers must be law clerks. 
Doctors must be internes. Engineers must be drafts- 
men. We all know that, in our time, the egg does come 
before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he 
(or she) has been writing for some time. That is why 
so many authors and writers spring up out of the news- 
paper business. The day-to-day necessity of writing— 
of gathering material about which to write—develops 
their talent, their insight, their background and their 
confidence as nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on journalism—continuous 
writing—the training that has produced so many 
successful authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


IN erates Institute training is based on the New York Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your own home, on your 
own time. Week by week you receive actual assignments, just as if you 
were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing is imdt- 
vidually corrected and constructively criticized. Thoroughly experienced, 
practical, active writers are responsible for this instruction. Under such 
sympathetic guidance, you will find that (instead of vainly trying to copy 
some one else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing your own dis- 
tinctive, self-flavored style—undergoing an experience that has a thrill 
to it and which at the same time develops in you the power to make your 


' feelings articulate. 


Many people who should be writing become 
awe-struck by fabulous stories about million- 
aire authors and, therefore, give little thought 
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impulse of the moment. 


A chance to test yourself 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells 
whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
necessary to successful writing—acute observa- 
tion, dramatic instinct, creative imagination, 
etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. The coupon 
will bring it, without obligation. Newspaper 
Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925). 
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for the end of the war not as the beginning of a new world 
but as a return to an outworn and outmoded society. Mr. 
Laski leads us forward in the realization that in any ultimate 
sense we cannot win the war unless we make the idea of a 
more just society part of the actual policy by which the war 
is won. 

Barnard College 


A Book and Its Authors 


WHAT TO DO WITH ITALY, by Gaetano Salvemini and George La 
Piana. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 301 pp. Price $2.75, postpaid by 
Survey Associates, Inc. 


Jane Perry CLarkK CAREY 


WitTH THE ITALIAN PENINSULA HALF DELIVERED FROM THE 
Nazis, with that half in the power of our military leaders, 
and in the odd—and to us ordinary people — rather inex- 
plicable position of co-belligerent, all our future wartime 
policies are inextricably involved in the treatment of Italy. 
And on our wartime policies depends much of our national 
future. 

To act decently and wisely we need to know more about 
what Italian fascism has factually been for the last twenty 
years, what the attitude toward it has been of leading ele- 
ments in Italian national life, of the common people, of the 
royal family, of the Roman Catholic Church, of the army 
and its representatives, of industrialists. 

Moreover, we especially blame and reproach people who 
have been living under such dictatorships, that they have 
shirked responsibility to have opinions on national policies 
based on some acquaintance with the facts. It behooves us 
then in this crisis to act as responsible citizens of a democ- 
racy. When anyone needs information about a situation 
which he cannot personally explore and investigate, he does 
the next best thing, he finds out what is said about it by 
those who are professional experts in that field. If it is a 
question of bridge building or dam construction, he reads or 
listens to the opinion of capable, experienced engineers. And, 
if possible, he tries to find such professionals who are not 
personally involved in the question, who have nothing to gain 
or to lose by decisions which will be taken. 

In the light of these general observations, let us look at 
the qualifications of the two authors of “What to Do With 
Italy.” Both of them are scholars in the full meaning of the 
word; that is, completely aware of what intellectual integrity 
is and what it must be based on. Both are eminent in their 
fields; and that they are recognized by their peers in the 
world of learning is proved by their positions as professors 
on the faculty of Harvard University. Both are skilled and 
professionally experienced in collecting and interpreting in- 
formation. 

For fifty years of study and thought, Professor Salvemini’s 
field has been European history in general, and in particular, 
the economic and social history of Italy. Ever since he left 
there, he has kept close track of what has been going on 
through documents and statements issued officially by the 
fascist regime, comparing and checking reports published by 
one department with those put out by another. E 

Professor La Piana, with half a century of serious scholar- 
ship back of him, has specialized in church history. For 
many years he has not only read deeply in historical sources 
but has collected and kept a full record of officially published 
church statements, broadcasts, encyclicals, and articles pub- 
lished with official permission of church officials. 

Both these distinguished scholars were born and brought 
up through their boyhood and youth in Italy as members 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Both had become well known 
figures in the academic world of their native country so they 
can envisage from the inside the problems which now so 
grievously beset that lovely land. And both have been for 
years residents and citizens of the United States. Refugees 
are sometimes attacked by people who do not like their 
opinions, as perhaps coming from an inner ambition to 
secure important government posts on their return. But the 


_ Strangers to the faith that animates it.” ... And in the 
of development and self-awareness which modern soc 


two authors of “What to Do With Italy” are in that stronge: 
of positions of wanting nothing for themselves. 

Nonetheless, a great deal of heat and emotion has bee 
aroused among some American readers because Professor 
La Piana and Salvemini include, among the many factoi 
relevant to the situation they expound, one which is seldor 
scrutinized by responsible and conscientious authors. Tha 
is, they set themselves to trace the relationship between ai 
international church organization and the political life no 
only of Italy but of our own democracy (of any democracy 
in which many citizens, voting at the polls, belong to tha 
church and carry on their religious life under leadership o 
its constituted authorities. 

Of course most religious organizations are by their ver 
nature international; but there is — factually and unquestion 
ably —a distinction between, say, the more loosely hun 
international fellowships — Episcopalian, Methodist, Jewish 
Buddhist, and so on —and a highly organized church, lik 
the Roman Catholic, with a religious capital, and with line 
of authority running to other countries. 

With this distinction in mind, the authors have explorec 
how far heads at the Vatican together with high ecclesiastic 
residing in Italy, have of necessity had a close connectior 
with what happens in the political life there; and to wha' 
extent they may be intimately affected by political changes 
What this may have meant during the twenty years oj} 
Mussolini’s rule, what it may now mean in so far as th 
church has influence on American voters and they in turr 
on American politics, these historians have tried to assess from 
the testimony and copious documentary evidence they have 
gathered through the years. 

A few of the chapters of this important book are con: 
cerned with this data.. In another there is analysis of the 
unquestioning acceptance and approval for many years of 
Mussolini and the fascist regime by influential sections of 
the American public. Nine pages of quotations from bankers. 
educators, diplomats, economists, cannot but be taken inte 
account in our attempt to grasp what the situation has really 
been. 4 
Other chapters deal, as might be expected, with the quality 
and character of the Italian royal family, with the attitude 
of the ordinary Italian citizen towards fascism, with the 
Italian colonies, and the mechanism of government in Italy, 
with Italian finances, and the fascist educational system. 
There is, moreover, interesting and instructive treatment of 
Italian reconstitution — especially of agriculture. — 

The questions involved are complex — even more than most 
human and political matters. A summary statement of the 
authors’ conclusions, not safeguarded by their qualifications, 
would inevitably misrepresent them, especially in fields where 
vivid emotions are called up by the very names of the sub- 
jects discussed. 

“What to Do With Ivaly” is a book which should be reas 
by responsible Americans, not judged from a review. It is 
serious, important book about which they should make u 
their own minds. + 


Arlington, Vt. 


_Dorotuy CANFIELD FIsHER 


Maritain on the Christian State ; 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN AND NATURAL LAW, by hei es Marita 


Translated by Doris C. Anson. Scribner, 118 pp. Price $1.50, postpaid 


Survey Associates, Inc. 
Jacques MarirAINn REPRESENTS A BROADLY DEMOCRATIC CURRED 
within the Roman Catholic community, and when he write 
about political philosophy, he is able to condemn “a clerj 
or decoratively Christian state,’ and to commend “a vi 
and truly Christian political society.” +k a 

The truly Christian state “would not require of its mem 
bers a common religious creed and would not place ir 
position of inferiority or political disadvantage those who : 


ve reached, a social or political discrimination 
the church, or the granting of temporal privile 
misters or to its faithful, or any policy of clericalis 
mpromise rather than help the spiritual missi 
urch. 

Maritain calls attention to the recent Concordat between 
¢ Holy See and Portugal, in which there is included no 
pends to be received from the state by the clergy. The 
rtuguese state does not assume an attitude of neutrality 
ice_ the state adopts the principles of Catholic Christian 
ctrine and morals; however, the state permits all cults, and 
es not support an official church. é 

In the struggle against despotism within the Roman Cath- 
i¢ community, Maritain stands for self-purification and 
eedom. All who face similar battles within their religious 
mmunities will gain inspiration from his writings and his 
ample. Moreover, in those religious groups where the 
ue has long been resolved in a sense favorable to “non- 
sricalism,” there is room for eternal vigilance, especially 
here the advantage of a locally predominating position 
nds itself to the abuse of power. 

Beyond the various religious communities lies an audience 
secular philosophers of democracy who, if they cannot 
mestly derive ultimate values from God, will nevertheless 
elcome the spirit and grace with which Maritain develops 
$ position. Scientists, too, will find that most of the prin- 
ples affirmed for the realization of freedom are compatible 
ith what is now apparent to them from the study of the 
cial and psychological sciences. Maritain, for example, 
jects the expansion of government to the point of absorbing 
Ivate associations and swallowing up society. Scientific 
alysis does indicate that the probability of freedom is less 
here the social structure is regimented than when it is in 
lance. In the same way, many of the principles related 
economic values are compatible with the findings of the 
ience as well as the philosophy of democracy. 

For one and all, these urbane essays are full of wisdom 
id even beauty. Harotp D. LassweELi 
lar Communications Research, Washington, D. C. 
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or Better Labor Relations 


NION RIGHTS AND UNION DUTIES, by Joel Seidman. Harcourt, 


Brace. 238 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


T NO TIME IN THIS NATION’S HISTORY HAS THE QUESTION OF 
bor relations been of such vital importance as it is today. 
roduction for war, whether it be production of munitions, 
- food or of public services, demands the complete coopera- 
on of unions, management, and government. Such co- 
eration has been difficult to achieve. Many employers, 
hile forced by law to deal with unions, still regard them as 
1 evil to be fought wherever possible. Many union mem- 
srs are convinced that management intends to exploit them 
) its own ever-increasing profit. And government regula- 
ons and control are subject to frequent protest by both sides. 
This book thus comes at a very opportune moment. Sub- 
tled “The responsibility of trade unions to union members, 
management and to the public,” it is an exhaustive study 
E the whole field of labor relations. 

Mr. Seidman traces briefly the history of trade unionism 
. America, its struggle for legal existence in the face of 
ostile management and indifferent or antagonistic govern- 
ent, ended in 1935 with the passage in Congress of the 
fational Labor Relations Act. This act, more popularly 
nown as the Wagner act, “guarantees to workers the right 
. organize and bargain collectively through representatives 
‘their own choosing, with interference by an employer 


ade an unfair labor practice.” Mr. Seidman discusses in 


nsiderable detail the question of trade union responsibilities 
members, employers, to the public, and does not hesitate 
point out the numerous occasions on which unions and 
ion leaders have evaded these responsibilities. 

Tith equal fairness and freedom of illustration, he deals 
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NEW HARPER BOOKS 
i 


KRGOTS IN THE EARTH 
The Small Farmer Looks Ahead 
By P. A. WARING and W. A. TELLER 


A book of outstanding interest for every American who realizes 
how imperative is the need for protecting on firm founds- 
tions that essential part of our democratic heritage which has 
its roots in the earth. Written out of the actual farming ex- 
periences of the authors, it considers how the life of the small 
farmer can be made profitable and attractive and what they 
and the country at large must do to provide more small farmers 
with a full and satisfying rural existence. “One of the most 
vital books to be published in the past fifty years.”—LOUIS 
BROMFIELD. ‘An important book . of the deepest con- 
cern to every true American.”—PEARL BUCK. Intensely 
human and personal, Illustrated. $2.50 


THE UNEMPLOYED 


By Dr. Eli Ginsberg 
Author of “Grass on the Slag Heaps’, etc. 


This volume will be of special interest to social workers, and 
to a wide audience of public and business officials, because it 
is the only one which treats of the unemployment during the 
great depression of the thirties in terms of its human conse- 
quences. And, through some two hundred case histories, it 
dramatizes those consequences in a way that points clearly 
to wiser methods of handling probable postwar unemploy- 
ment. “This book will satisfy the social scientist, the in- 
tellectually curious and those who are determined to erase 
the scourge of unemployment from our national life.”’— 
CORRINGTON GILL, former assistant administrator, WPA. 
“Should be carefully studied not only by those whose job it 
fs to deal with the jobless, but also by those who are con- 
cerned with maintaining employment at a stable level.” — 
ISADOR LUBIN, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor. $4.00 


GROUP EXPERIENCE 


The Democratic Way 
By Bernice Baxter and Rosalind Cassidy 


All who are helping to prepare youth for participation in de- 
mocracy will find here the working answers to the question 
uppermost in their minds: How shall youth be taught in order 
to render more effective service in and for our democracy? The 
authors show how this question is being answered in actual ex- 
perience with group leadership in such typical situations as city 
block organizations, Hi-Y Clubs, camp activities, etc., and what 
guiding principles and specific techniqes are already bearing 
fruit. $2.50 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND 
GUIDANCE IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


By Ruth Strang and Latham Hatcher 


ere is the first book to bring together adequately in one vol- 
ume the story of vocational guidance practices for rural com- 
munities in the larger setting of the whole problem of child 
development work. “I like this very much. It is simple, inter- 
esting, positive and practical. It is very much needed and will 
be extremely useful.”"—FANNIE DUNN, Professor of Education, 


Department of Rural Education, Teachers College, Columbia. 


“I am convinced it will shortly become the ‘Bible’ of every 
rural teacher." —PROF. IMAU E, SCHATZMANN, University of 
North Carolina. Of invaluable aid to teachers, guidance officers 
and students in schools of education. $2.50 


Order these books from your bookstore or direct from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33 St., New York 16, N. ¥. 
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PREPARATION 


For the Postwar World! 


THE UNITED STATES 
AND ITS PLACE IN 

| WORLD AFFAIRS . 1918-1943 
Edited by Allan Nevins and Louis M, Hacker 


Here is a book written by fourteen ex- 
perts in history and public affairs to 
increase the international knowledge 
and understanding of every American 
who desires to live effectively in the 
postwar world. The account of the 
events between the shot at Sarajevo 
in 1914 and the surrender of Italy in 
1943 show us, as Americans, where 
we have succeeded and where we 
have failed in our world relation- 
ships. It points out to us the path 
we must take in world. cooperation 
for maintaining a lasting peace when 
this war is over. 624 pp. $3.25 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY - BOsTON 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 


ATLANTA 
LONDON 
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A constructive method of solving 
our +1 democratic problem 


GET TOGETHER 
AMERICANS 


By Rachel Davis-DuBois, Ed.D. 


Director of the Intercultural Education Workshop 


LOUIS ADAMIC SAYS: “Dr. Rachel Davis-Du- 
Bois is a pioneer in intercultural education and 
relations. . . . This book is a practical manual for 
social interaction among Americans of various ra- 
cial, national and religious backgrounds.” 


EDUARD C. LINDEMAN SAYS: “We have long 
needed a practical handbook for persons who wish 
to do something more than merely talk about our 
racial and cultural tensions. Rachel Davis-DuBois 
has happily filled this need.” 


CLARENCE E. PICKETT SAYS: “A grass roots 
book, the record of an intercultural program which 
touches the emotions and the affections of humans. _ 
. - . It is an extremely valuable contribution to the 
literature of Americanization.” — $1.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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opinion. He went to the people in three or four plain, in- 


with the duties of management and government to the union 
He examines such controversial matters as the injunction, th 
closed and the union shop, check-off of union dues, contrac 
violations by both union and management, and the questio 
of compulsory union incorporation. At the end he propose 
certain changes which he believes desirable in the presen 
labor laws, and makes some valuable suggestions as to way 
in which management-labor-government relations might b 
improved. 

There is a great deal in the book to recommend it t 
students of labor relations as well as to union leaders an 
employers. (It should be required reading for Westbrool 
Pegler, Representative Howard Smith, Senator Connally, anc 
several others.) Mr. Seidman knows his field well, from hi, 
experience as a union officer in the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, and as a field examiner for the 
National Labor Relations Board. But the very completenes: 
of his presentation militates against the total effectiveness o' 
the book. He leans over backwards in his effort to give 
all sides of a question, to counter misconduct by unions with 
provocation by management, unfair labor legislation with 
unauthorized strikes, and so on. The writirig is often heavy 
and academic; conviction and enthusiasm seem lacking. 
Though union men and employers alike will learn a lot if 
they read this book, I doubt whether it will inspire them to 
set about making the changes and improvements suggested. 

“Union Rights and Union Duties” was written while its 
author held the John Dewey Labor Research Fellowship. 
Washington, D. C. J. RayMonp WatsH 


He Represented the People 


CONNECTICUT YANKEE: An AvuToBIOGRAPHY, by Wilbur L. Cross. 
aus University Press. 428 pp. Price $5, postpaid by Survey Associates, 
ne. 


AFTER THE AGE OFFICIALLY SET AS “TOO OLD” FOR ACADEMIC 
responsibilities, Dean Cross of the Yale Graduate School 


served four terms as governor (1931-39), saw his state through 


flood and hurricane, modernized an archaic administrative 
set-up of 116 units into eighteen streamlined departments, 
went down to a fighting defeat in a fifth campaign. : 
The first half of the book moves serenely through boyhood 
scenes in a self-contained village life that has passed forever; 
through the Yale College of sixty years ago; through experi- 
ences as teacher, scholar, author, university administrator, up- 
builder of Yale’s Graduate School and of the distinguished 
Yale Review. ‘ 
The later political chapters are the story of Dean Cross’s. 
progress from “Uncle Toby” of the Yale campus to “the old 
son of a bitch” who was hated and feared by corrupt poli- 
ticians he outwitted again and again, to their amazed and 
impotent fury. Governor Cross’s political education began 
in the village store at Gurleyville, where, as his brother’s 
eleven-year-old chief clerk, he heard the men of the com- 
munity thresh out local and national issues. His family 
tradition and his father’s teaching grounded him in demo- 
cratic principles. In accepting the nomination in 1930, he 
threw down the gauge to “the boss” and “boss rule,” chal- 
lenging a system which made the chief executive of the state. 
“only the shadow of another man.” 
In his campaign and in office, he depended on publics 


formal speeches a night—170 in all—in the fall of 1931, and 
they voted him into office, the first Democratic governor o 
Connecticut in-twenty years. Later, in a crisis over liquor 
control, he made “a sober address” by radio, telling the state 
what was at stake in the kind of local control his opponents 
threatened to “put over.” The response was “one loud voice 
in support of the governor, reverberating over the hills and 
through the valleys of Connecticut.” Hey 

This book does not sidestep the “Waterbury scandals,” or 
the real estate “deals” in connection with the Merritt Park- 
way. It is all part of this record of how much—and how 


ttle — can be accomplished by intelligent, honest, forth- 
ght political leadership today, against the forces of aie 

nd self-interest. es 
The story told with such gusto by this scholar-politician 
; a very American story in substance and in spirit. There 
yas, for example, the “boss” who telephoned to apologize 
9 the governor for any personal embarrassment which might 
e caused by the coming defeat of a major program. It was 
he voice of the embattled farmers and the tamers of the 
yilderness that replied when Governor Cross, temper (and 
uxiliary verbs) well in hand, replied, “There is nothing. sir 
yhich you may say or do that will humiliate me.” P. Ss 
Je won the fight. BruLtaH AmiIpon 


ivaluating Negro Art 


[ODERN NEGRO ART, by James A. Porter. Dryden Press. 


) : 272 pp. 
Price $3.25, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. a 


N HIS CAREFUL STUDY OF MODERN Necro art, James A. 
orter, himself a Negro artist and teacher, traces its develop- 
aent from the anonymous slave ceramists, woodcarvers, and 
extile workers of the pre-Civil War period to the class con- 
cious artist of today. But while much of Mr. Porter’s mate- 
ial, the portraiture in particular, is Negroid in subject mat- 
sr, its treatment and interpretation is indistinguishable from 
hat of contemporary white artists and can therefore only be 
neasured by the same yardstick. The exceptions, such as the 
est of the sculpture and the highly original panels of the 
alented young Jacob Lawrence, have nothing to fear from 
he critical criterion; the majority, neither better, worse 
or different from run-of-the-mill non-Negro art, has nothing 
9 gain by estimates based on anything other than its 
atrinsic worth. And this, to judge by Mr. Porter’s eighty- 
ve reproductions, is negligible. 

For some time Negro music has been more than able to 
tand on its own feet. In fairness to the Negro painter 
nd sculptor of today, overstimulated as have been other 
merican artists by the work opportunities created by WPA, 
hould we not employ the same standard of measurement? 
f painting and sculpture are media in which, as in music, 
ne Negro has much to offer, sound criticism will serve him 
etter than the best meant pats on the back. 

Jew York Virernia N. WHITEHILL 


tedrawing European Boundaries 


HE NEW EUROPE, by Bernard Newman. 
$3.75, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Macmillan. 568 pp. Price 


‘HE INTRICATE. NETWORK OF EUROPEAN BOUNDARY LINES, 
loroughly redrawn after World War I, has been torn up 
nce more by Hitler. But frontiers will play a crucial role 
1 the coming European peace settlement, however question- 
ble the defensive value of “strategic” boundaries in three- 
imensional warfare and however precarious the sovereignty 
fF the twenty-six European nations. 
Bernard Newman has collected valuable information on the 
istoric, ethnic, economic, and political background of each 
f the many disputed frontier areas in Europe. He has re- 
eatedly traveled —usually by bicycle—in Lithuania and 
facedonia, in Alsace and in the Dobrudja, and writes per- 
nally and vividly, yet with a sober and factual approach. 
In his constructive attempt to present potential solutions 
sr each controversial border issue, Mr. Newman makes some 
atable statements. For instance, he declares categorically: 
[he Baltic states ought to reemerge in some form or other 
‘ter the war”; and is optimistic enough to add, “This can 
nd should be reconciled with vital Russian requirements. 
it of a surprise is his comment on Greece: “If a plebiscite 
ld be taken in Greece, the overwhelming demand would 
for . .. inclusion within the British Empire. . . . Prob- 
y we shall have to face such requests from many quarters 
er victory.” i ; 
hile he warns against the subtle methods of Hungarian 
visionist propaganda, Mr. Newman confers upon Admiral 
2 : (In answering advertisements 
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TO EVERYONE WHO 
WANTS TO WRITE 


Here is a streamlined course, especially fitted 
to wartime needs, offering an opportunity 
to make your start under expert guidance 


Making a start is the hardest part ot professional writing. In 
days like these, when spare time is scarce and plans uncertain, 
it may be especially difficult. 


But The Magazine Institute offers a plan which can be fitted 
to your own requirements — no matter how little time you have. 
It will get you started and keep you writing. 


Make Your Own Study Schedule 


The Magazine Institute, a private writing school owned, operated, 
and staffed by successful writers and editors, offers a series of 
fascinating writing tasks which you can do in your own time— 
when you find time. You may concentrate on fiction or non- 
fiction. Send today for FREE BOOKLET, which tells all about 
opportunities in magazine writing. Inquirers will also receive 
“The Best Job in the World” listing unsolicited testimonials from 
successful graduates. (The Magazine Institute does not use paid 
testimonials.) 


The Magazine Institute, Inc., Dept. 312A 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


Please send your booklet, without obligation, to: 
Name 


Address 
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How to save 
Europe's children 


—without aiding the enemy 


One 


~ 


@ 
Humanity 
A PLEA FOR OUR FRIENDS AND 
ALLIES IN EUROPE 


By Howard E. Kershner 


It is impossible to read this little book without 


emotion, for the picture it gives of under- 
nourished little children with inadequate clothing: 
is unbearably moving. The children are dying 
needlessly—for it is within our power to save 
them. Dr. Kershner, Director of the American 
Friends Service Committee in Europe (1939-42), 
shows how it can be done—why it must be done. 
36 photographs and drawings. $1.25 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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| Horthy’s violently reactionary, semi-fascist and pro-Axis 
regime the undeserved title of “a conservative group and 
even proposes to return at least a million Magyars to Hun. 
garian rule. Another astonishing suggestion is the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish state in Bessarabia, the disputed border 
province between Rumania and Russia. There can be ne 
quarrel with the author’s argument that the removal ol 
trade barriers could do much to reduce Europe’s frontier 
frictions and that many economic difficulties at the bottom of 
these disputes are wholly unnecessary. 
Any thoughtful reader who wants to consider the condi. 
tions for European peace on a basis of close reasoning and 
a careful survey of local conditions, will profit greatly from 
a reading of Mr. Newman’s stimulating book. 
New York HeE1nz SoFFNER 


In Search 
of Maturity 


An Inquiry into Psychology, Religion, 
and Self-Education 


By FRITZ KUNKEL, M.D. 


author of “‘How Character Develops’, etc. 


“This seems to me to be the most important 
psychological book dealing with religion 
which has been written in decades... An 
invaluable book particularly for religious 


leaders?—Reinhold Niebuhr $2.75 
* 


Bringing Up 


Ourselves 
By HELEN G. HOGUE 


author of “Untying Apron Strings’, etc. 


GREEN LIGHT FOR THE FEPC 


(Continued from page 501) 


a 


Birmingham hearings were not popular with the southern 
bloc in Congress, and since then no cases have been re 
viewed south of the “Line.” i 

Actually, those employers who have let down the color 
bar are often enthusiastic about the ease of introducing Negro 
workers into the war industries. Recently a New York news- 
paper queried the chief industrialists of the country on how 
they would stand on the no-discrimination principle if it 
were outlawed by the controller general’s decision. Among 
the warm endorsers of job equality were the heads of the 
Kaiser interests, the International Harvester, Curtiss-Wright, 
Packard, Lockheed-Vega Aircraft, Boeing, International 
Business Machines, du Pont de Nemours, and North Amer- 
ican Aviation. 


An author of wide experience in the fields 
of psychology and mental hygiene here dis- 
cusses in every-day, understandable terms 
important phases of adult and child psy- 


chology. at all bookstores $1.50 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
As to the Future 


IN THE DAYS WHEN THE FEPC was TRYING TO DO ITS NATION- 
wide job on an annual budget of $88,000, it depended for 
help in its field work upon local councils of volunteers. Now 
that the committee has a $650,000 budget, it is able to set 
up regional offices. These branches will soon be open in four- 
teen cities scattered over the country. Monsignor Haas has 
resigned as chairman to take up his duties as the new Bishop 
of Grand Rapids, and has been replaced by Malcolm Ross, 
who had served the committee as deputy chairman and 


previously was information specialist for the National Labor 
In your own home you can now prepare for peace-time oppor- Relations Board 
tunities in many fields by learning to speak in an amazingly short ‘i 
time any of 29 languages by the world-famous 


LINGUAPHONE Ear-Eye METHOD 


‘ 
A case scheduled for the near future promises to be almost 
as sensational as the railroad hearings. It involves the situa: 
tion on the West Coast in which AFL unions, especiall che 
y, H s é é : oe u 
ees s eRe nny, COf r wort ts Boilermakers,.in collaboration with powerful war ele 
PORTUGUESE JAPANESE CHINESE GERMAN are accused of discrimination against Negroes and Chinese. 
NORWEGIAN and 20 others. Despite Henry Kaiser’s pronouncement ef the equality prin. 
You learn by LISTENING to the voices of native teachers whose ciple, some of his interests are involved in the complaint. 
perfect pronunciation you pick up as easily as a popular song. ~ As the manpower shortage tightens its demands on the 


+ 


Successfully used by Army, Navy, Flying and Signal Corps and | sara laa ; : o, vee 

’ ; other services; in thousands of schools and colleges; endorsed by f ee, 2 - mee awe eae oa heer U 
leading educators. \ ; : : : ps used in the w 

Send for FREE Book—Call for FREE Demonstration effort will be of increasing importance. However, those w 


are concerned with postwar America need to consider 
L IN G U A PHONE INSTITUTE the strategic arene: of getting the FEPC established 
50 RCA Building, Rockefeller Plaza, New York (20), N.Y. - a permanent function of the federal government. This co 
be accomplished through federal legislation under the co 
stitutional authority of Congress to regulate interstate 
merce, and with-state legislation to carry the non-discrim 
tion principle into intrastate enterprises. As it now sta 
non-discrimination in industry, as guaranteed by Exe 
Order 9346, will lapse with the end of the war. Indiv 
belonging to minority groups know by experience that 
_will be among the first workers to be fired.-If this ha 


BACK THE ATTACK 

| WITH WAR BONDS || “ant wo 

| “ ; _ in the postwar period it will be bad, not only for them, 
ser Mies ee. for the rest of us. Organized labor fears that manag 
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vill try to break the unions the moment the war emergency 
s over. Discrimination against America’s racial minorities 
s labor's Achilles’ heel, for it leads to the use of this labor 
upply not only to break strikes but also to undermine union 
yvage scales. 

Leaders of public opinion are therefore watching and co- 
perating in a movement to place the FEPC on a secure and 
ermanent foundation as a body established by Congress and 
countable to the people. A non partisan National Council 
or a Permanent FEPC was organized in Washington, D. C., 
he day before the railroad hearing began in September. It ex- 
ects to function through an office set up in the capital and to 
ight for the enactment of a Fair Employment Practice Act. 


ee 


WHEN LAST THE BOYS CAME BACK 
(Continued from page 504) 


suidance of unemployed war workers. A program was out- 
ined which provided for fair placement policies, out-of-work 
enefits, enlistment of industrial cooperation, intensive studies 
£ demobilization, and the general, broad limits of govern- 
nent responsibility in the problem. Britain was serious in her 
slanning. 


‘Primarily a Social Question” 


JNLIKE THE AMERICAN, THE BRITISH DEMOBILIZATION PROCE- 
lure corresponded closely to that promulgated by numerous 
ficial and unofficial bodies during the war. Demobilization 
was placed under a specially created Civil Department of 
Jemobilization and Resettlement responsible to the Ministry 
ff Labour under Controller-General Sir Stephenson Kent. 
The general attitude governing the British approach was 
xpressed clearly by Arthur Greenwood, prominent British 
aabourite. “Demobilization,” he wrote in 1916, “is primarily 
in industrial and social question and only in a minor degree 
. military question.” In war Britain looked upon the indus- 
tial population as a military reserve; conversely, in time of 
yeace, it regarded the army as an industrial reserve. It was 
vatural that the disbanding of the army be closely coordin- 
ted with the manpower needs of the national economy. 


A list of occapations was prepared in order of national 


mportance, and the men released accordingly. ‘Those who 
ould prove they had a job waiting were let out first. Further 
reference was given to married men, those longer in the 
ervice, and those who had suffered disability. They were 
riven a protection certificate, a railway warrant home, and a 
ash payment, together with an out-of-work donation policy. 
[hey received a twenty-eight-day furlough with pay and 
ation allowance and a separation allowance, at the end of 
vhich they were finally demobilized. 

As early as 1915, a special type of assistance known as the 
yut-of-work donation had been created for persons who 
night remain unemployed following their discharge from 
he armed forces. In 1918, the system was made available 
Iso to civilian workers as a transition measure and in view 
£ the then limited coverage of the insurance system. The 
weekly benefits, provided by the central government, were 
onsiderably higher than prevailing insurance rates. The 
lonation was originally payable for twenty-six weeks of the 
relve months following demobilization from His Majesty’s 
rces.. An extension at a reduced rate was granted on appli- 
tion. The scheme ended for civilians in November 1919, 
d for ex-servicemen in May 1921. 
‘Administratively, the donation system had certain short- 
mings. Payments were made on the applicant’s statement 
at he was unemployed as a result of war. The non-contrib- 
tory nature of the program made it relatively simple for 
e aged, criminal, sick, and others who had not worked for 
ne years, to make false claims. 
7 (Continued on page 516) 
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Books of Special Interest 


Burning 


an Empire 
By Stewart H. Holbrook 


The dramatic and shockingly true stories of 
America’s historic forest fires. “A book not to 
be missed. For it is not only the story of our 
frightful American mistakes in handling our 
forests, but of the new measures taken to pre- 
vent such unthinkable wastage in the future— 
measures which need the support of every vot- 
ing citizen in our nation.”—Book-of-the-Month 


Club News. Illustrated. $2.50 


A Professor 
at Large 


By Stephen Duggan 


The distinguished Director of the Institute of 
International Education here digs beneath the 
surface of the political, social, and especially 
the cultural conditions of the people of the 
world, and views them in relation to our own 
country. “Valuable for its suggestion of a pat- 
tern of living pertinent to our complicated 
world.” —N. Y. Times Book Review. $3.50 


Tenants of 
the Almighty 


By Arthur Raper 
Photographs by Jack Delano 


Here is mankind’s story in miniature, and this 
important work is a social document of high 
significance. Vividly it records the changes in 
Green County, Georgia, where Red, White and 
Black men have lived on their farms and in 
the small towns. “An exciting story and one 
which needed to be told.”—Jonathan Daniels, 
The Saturday Review of Literature. $3.50 


The Pillars 


of Security 
By Sir William H. Beveridge 


Here are concrete, practical, and judicious pro- 
posals by a man deeply concerned with the 
ideal of the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber—the author of the famous Beveridge Plan. 
“No serious student of the problems and 
challenge of the post-war world can afford to 
miss it.”—Philadelphia Record. $2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue New York I1, N. Y. 
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Postwar Unemployment 


YET WITHOUT A LIBERAL POLICY GREAT BRITAIN, IN THE FIRST 
postwar years, might have faced a serious problem in main- 
taining order. Jobs were not available for a very sizeable 
number of persons who had been actively engaged in the 
war; some form of relief was imperative. 

In contrast to our cut in appropriation for the Employ- 
ment Service, the British Labor Exchanges were strengthened. 
What lack of success they had was not due to half-hearted 
government support but to the hard economic fact that there 
were not enough jobs. Britain was in industrial ferment. 
There were many strikes against layoffs to make room for 
the returning soldiers. Women were fired en masse. There 
was a wholesale dismissal of munitions workers. It was not 
uncommon to see two thousand people waiting in line for a 
single job. Despite all preparations, the placement machinery 
was swamped. 

To complicate matters further, Great Britain was forced 
to speed up her demobilization rate more sharply than plan- 
ned, further flooding the labor market. The system of de- 
mobilization by trades had failed to take certain facts into 
consideration. 

It was true that soldiers wanted jobs when released, but 
more than anything they wished to return as quickly as 
possible to civilian life. Sick of battle, discipline, hardship, 
the soldiers wanted to be back home with their families 
without thought for subsequent economic hardships. 

Numerous British troops, dissatisfied with the slowness of 
the demobilization, struck, and disorder broke out in the 
camps. Caught between the probability of economic disrup- 
tion and the certainty of military disorder, the authorities 
took the chance of speeding up demobilization. 

Under stress of greater dislocation than had been planned 
for, the British arrangements for systematized readjustment 
broke down. A number of hasty measures were brought into 
being. 

A scheme was devised for government fiscal aid to the 
soldier who wished to open a one-man business. Plans were 
advanced for spreading work; for having the government 
meet the difference between reduced wages due to lack of 
work, and a standard minimum. In 1920, a modest public 
works program was begun with the proviso that 50 to 75 
percent of the workers hired were to be ex-servicemen. 

The government found it necessary, too, to resort to per- 
sonal appeals directed at the spirit of fair play and patriotism. 
Many postwar guarantees were going unheeded. Spokesmen 
were obliged to ask for employer “cooperation” in adhering 
to the clauses of the Munitions Act of 1915, a measure whose 
intent had been to make mandatory the reemployment of 
those who had left their jobs to enlist. On the other hand, 
labor unions were accused of preventing some 350,000 de- 
mobilized men from getting work because of restrictive 
regulations. 


We Can Learn from Both Countries 


As in AMERICA, MANY EX-SERVICEMEN WERE OBLIGED TO TAKE 
jobs of a low order because they were given no special train- 
ing. The Committee on Reemployment of Ex-Servicemen 
stated that it was “convinced that the. only suitable method of 
finding employment for these men is the extension of the 
training scheme to non-disabled men. The absence of agreed 
training schemes for these men lay at the root of almost all 
the difficulties which the committee found when they in- 
vestigated a new trade or district.” Like the United States, 
Britain overlooked the most important fact of all; that a 
soldier—a man—asks no donations or temporary economic 
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expedients. If he needs help it is aid in becoming a normal 
functioning member of his society. 

In Britain, then—largely due to the fact that a donatio 
was given to unemployed soldiers, that there was somethin 
of a demand for labor in 1919 and early 1920, and that i 
dustry prospered under stimulus of renovation and a rapid! 
rising price level—the demobilization was carried throug 
without the civil disturbance inherent in it coming to a hea 
When the boom broke late in 1920, demobilization was a 
most complete. 

The country avoided internal revolution. But contro 
were not tight enough; plans, detailed though they wer 
were not far-reaching enough, nor possessed of sufficies 
breadth of vision. Administration, too, did not rise to tk 
needed level. 

Yet in the sincerity of the attempt, Britain’s last demobiliz: 
tion experience presents a better model to us than our ow! 
The American way in the last war was too much characte 
ized by immaturity and an unwarranted faith in thing 
“working themselves out.” If we will, we can learn muc 
by both countries’ mistakes. 

In this war the controls are on tighter and the America 
people have the feel of what progress can be made when th 
reins are in their hands. Let us hope they will see no reaso 
to lessen their hold when victory comes. Demobilization wi 
tax the nation’s ability to the utmost as surely as has th 
war. We must be ready for it. 


MOSCOW, ATLANTIC CITY AND 
POINTS AHEAD 


(Continued from page 490) 


our minds to the cost of making war. What would you thin 
would be a reasonable proportion of that cost to be mad 
available for ending the slaughter and suffering and startin 
the victims of the war, those who went down while we wer 
getting ready, on the long upward path of self help? We hav 
been in the war one hundred weeks. We are now spendin 
perhaps $1,750,000,000 a week on the war. Do you think w 
could offer less than two weeks at the present spending rat 
toward the peace? 

As a matter of fact, that offer alone, made good: in th 
first countries liberated, would shorten the war by more tha 
two weeks. Figured in the currency of psychological warfare 
every dollar we and the British and all the other nations pt 
into the relief operation now, quickly and spectacularly, woul 
cost us not a single cent. It would be made up to us in th 
shortening of the war, the earlier end of war costs, and i 
values which.cannot be measured in dollars and cents—in th 
saving of the lives of our sons and brothers. : 

The ghastly Nazi spasm has almost come to its final enc 
Last month, even the Germans “heard the dying voice « 
Hitler echoing feebly out of the beer hall cellar whence - 
came.” The thwarted paranoiacs are tearing civilization dow 
about them in a frenzy—tlooting, torturing, blasting. “Ox 
policy is the direct opposite.’ But we shall come not wit 
food, clothing, and healing alone, but also with the seed, ray 
materials, machinery, and technical aid to help the victims ¢ 
war back on their feet so they can make their own way uj 
mer again and quickly free themselves from need of outsic 

elp. ‘ 

This program. has been discussed and adopted by all tk 
free nations. The businesslike organization is taking sha) 
The management is sound, able, and humanitarian. The st 
will be international and expert. The financing will be 
joint world enterprise, of which our share at.most will b 
small fraction of what we are spending on-the war. It m 
actually be nothing, if we act now with the traditional darit 
generosity, and hard-headedness of the American people. 


eee 
“EVERYBODY KNOWS”... BUT DO THEY? 
(Continued from page 505) 
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hings made or grown here won’t have to compete with for- 
ign products we don’t need.” Ten of each 100 approved 
nis. 

B. “The United States should put a tax on most foreign 
oods which come into this country, so they won’t hurt the 
usiness of American producers who make or grow the same 
hings at higher cost.” Seventy-one of each 100 approved this. 

C. “The United States should let foreign goods come into 
his country without being taxed, so American people who 
uy things can get them cheaper and save money.” Twelve 
£ each 100 approved this. 

Seven of each 100 had no choice. Therefore 81 of each 100 
alternatives A and B) approved a national policy to embargo 
oreign goods, or place tariffs on them. 

Then the interviewers set about seeing if fresh information 
r argument could change these attitudes. 

“In peacetime,” they asked of the 81 people in each 100 
avoring tariffs or embargoes, “do you think we have so much 
£ some products that it helps us to sell or trade them to 
ther countries?” 

Seventy of the 81 thought foreign trade helpful, viewed 
n this light, 7 thought not, and 4 had no opinion. 

The 70 were then asked this question: “In order to send 
he products we don’t need to foreign countries, do you think 
's mecessary, or not necessary, to let other countries send us 
ertain products that compete with things produced here?” 
‘orty-three, or more than half the 70, now thought it neces- 
ary; 23 unnecessary; and 4 were uncertain. 

Next, all 81 were asked whether we should trade abroad 
or money or credit, or rather for products we need. Twenty- 
even said we should trade for money or credits only; 44 
avored reciprocal trade; 10 were uncertain. 

Then the 81 were asked: 

When another country produces a good product cheaper 
han Americans can, some people say 1t would be better for 
veryone in the long run if we let it come into the United 


tates without any tariff or tax, and turned American pro- 


luction to some other product we can make cheaper. Do you 
gree or disagree? 

With the question presented in this new light, 23 of the 81 
vho at first favored tariffs or exclusion, now agreed; 50 con- 
inued to disagree; and 8 were uncertain. 

According to Ben M. Cherrington, director of the Social 
cience Foundation of the University of Denver, which spe- 
ializes in international relations and which digested the 
Yenter’s figures for the Carnegie Foundation, “The survey 
hows there is a large body of public opinion that can readily 
e shifted from one position to another, by the use of different 
rguments.” 


end-lease 


JN LEND-LEASE THE EXPERIENCE WAS SIMILAR. : 

‘The opening question asked by interviewers was: By the 
say, do you think England has paid us back in any way for 
he war material we've been sending them under lend-lease? 
“Of each 100 persons asked this question, 42 said Yes; 26 
1id No; and 32 said they did not know. 
The question was: Which one of these three ideas comes 
losest to what you think the United States should do about 
he lend-lease war material we are sending to England: 

A. “We should send England as much as we can, but we 
ould try to make them pay us back for most of it.” — 
“Since the war material we send helps both England 
id this country, it would be fair if we tried to get them to 
about half the cost.” _ (Continued on page 518) 


SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 


A Profession for the College Woman Jax : 
An intensive and basic experience in the various branches of nursing is 
offered during the twenty-eight months’ course which leads to the degree of 
MASTER OF NURSING 
A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from a college of 
approved standing is required for admission. 


For Catalogue and Information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


WE OFFER 
YOU 


a Partnership 
of Mutual Help 


SALVATION ARMY 
GIFT 
ANNUITIES 


BENEFITS... 


1. A guaranteed income for life up to 7% regular and 
permanent, with security of investment. 


2. A share in the religious and charitable program of 
this humanitarian organization. 


3. An opportunity to invest wisely, without worry, now 
when every dollar counts. 


Issued under authority of certificate from the New 
York State Insurance Department. 


Write today for our folder No. 25 
stating your date of birth. 


THE SALVATION ‘ARMY 


A NEW YORK CORPORATION 
14th STREET NEW YORK I1,N.Y. 
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“EVERYBODY KNOWS” ... BUT DO THEY? 
(Continued from page 517) 


C. “To win the war, every country must give all it can. 
The only repayment any country should want for giving its 
share, is help from the others in winning.” 

Of these alternatives, 33 of each 100 persons chose A; 30 
chose B; 33 chose C; and 4 had no choice. 

Then the 63 favoring some collection from England were 
asked: “Do you think England actually will repay us at least 
half?” Of the 63, 22 said Yes; 31 said No; and 10 were 
uncertain. 

“If we make England pay for most of the material, do you 
think that will bring about a depression in England?” Yes, 
21; No, 25; uncertain, 17. 

“Tf collecting the repayment would help cause a depression 
in England, in the long run would we be better off to collect 
it and cause such a depression, or not?” Twenty-three said 
Yes; 29 said No; 11 said they did not know. 

“Do you think these shipments of war waterial to England 
will help save any American lives, or not?” Yes, 56; No, 4; 
3 uncertain. 

“If they do, shall we consider the war materials paid in 
full, or not?” Only 12 of the 63 said Yes; 44 said No; 7 were 
uncertain. 


Reparations 


THE THIRD PART OF THE SURVEY DEALT WITH THE GENERAL 
question: “Shall we try to collect reparations from Germany?” 

Each person was asked: Do you agree, or disagree, that 
trying to collect the cost of the last war from Germany was 
one of the main causes of Hitler coming into power? 

It was answered affirmatively by 19 out of each 100; nega- 
tively by 63; and 18 did not know. 

All interviewees then were asked if we should try to make 
Germany pay as much as possible after this war, “even if it 
breaks them”; or should we try to collect nothing; or some- 
thing in between? Fifty-two out of each 100 wanted to collect 
“everything we can, even if it breaks Germany”; 30 wanted 
to collect “something”; and only 10 would not try to collect. 
Eight were uncertain. ; 

Of the 82 who wanted to collect in whole or in part, the 
question was asked: “If making Germany pay would bring 
about a depression there, would such a depression, in the 
long run, hurt our trade so that we’d be worse off to collect?” 
Fifteen of the 82 thought we would be worse off; 55 thought 
not; 12 did not know. 

The interviewers asked the 55 who thought we would not 
be worse off, this question: “If Germany is made to give up 
almost all the land she took since 1930, and if Hitler and all 
the other Nazi leaders are punished, should we try to make 
Germany pay for what the war has cost us, or not?” More 
than two thirds of the original reparationists, or 38 of the 55, 
still wanted to make Germany pay; 14 did not; and 3 did 
not know. | ior 


AT THE™BEGINNING OF THE SURVEY THERE WAS AN “ICE- 
breaker” general question: What is the most important thing 
for the American people to do after winning the war? 
Naturally, there were many answers, but when they were 
sorted out, 56 of each 100 persons put emphasis on internal 
improvements, such as “jobs for all,” “better national ad- 
ministration,” and so on; and only 25 plumped for “inter- 
national peace,” “cooperation with other nations,” and the 
like. Twenty-two of each 100 said they did not know. 


City PEOPLE, YOUNGER PEOPLE, THOSE BETTER OFF, THOSE WITH 


most education and those who own their own homes and 
businesses, tend to be internationally minded. Women, older 


\ 
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people, the less well-off, the less educated, farm people, at 
those who rent or work for others, seem to know less abo 
international questions. The two patterns fit right togethe 
suggesting that information leads toward international-min 
edness; and lack of it, the converse. 

Dr. Cherrington summed up in a letter enclosing tl 
results of the survey to the Carnegie Foundation: 

“The poll shows a tremendous need for a broad-gaugs 
educational program . . . concentrating not so much on _ po: 
war aims and organization, as on the simple facts of inte 
national trade and economics, exposing old clichés and d 
veloping new slogans. It is the lower economic group, wit 
no better than a common-school education, the members ¢ 
which seem to be most backward in their international thin! 
ing. 

“And a more extensive and intensive survey should be mac 
on a national scale, to fortify the facts learned in Colorad 
and to probe more deeply into the means by which an edue; 
tional program can be conducted.” 


FOOD FOR VICTORY—JOBS FOR PEACE 
(Continued from page 485) 


by the signing of pledges to do their part in their daily ea 
ing to release food for the hastening of an early victory an 
a lasting peace. The time will soon be here when food wi 
be a more persuasive argument than airplanes. 

Every American not directly in the war effort wants t 
feel he or she is making a personal sacrifice of some kinc 
It may be hard to change old food habits voluntarily, but | 
you do it in a way which helps win the war and build th 
peace without harming your health, why not go beyond th 
compulsion of government rationing and have the satisfa 
tion of making your own contribution in your own waj 
Growing children, nursing mothers, and those who are ur 
derweight or subject to tuberculosis (as well as those who ar 
engaged in exceedingly heavy physical labor) should not tr 
much voluntary change in their diet even if they think suc 
change is helping win the war. But most of the rest of u 
can make changes which will not harm our health but whic 
will save hundreds of thousands of lives. 

3. There must begin definite planning for the reconversior 
not alone of industry but also of agriculture. Most of th 
planning for reconversion should be done by labor, industry} 
and agriculture, but it cannot be successful unless there j 
positive leadership by government. Business by itself wa 
totally incapable of making the necessary complete conversio! 
from a peace-to a war footing. It will be equally incapabl 
of making that type of reconversion which furnishes com 
plete postwar employment. No one business or combinatiot 
of businesses is in position to take the necessary action to en 
sure that. And so it is also with farmers. No group 0 
farmers can carry out the shifts in acreage that will be neces 
sary to prevent waste and losses in the postwar period. O 
course, we want the maximum of free enterprise, but to get j 
we must have, until full employment is stabilized and agni 
culture is reconverted, very definite leadership by gove 
ment. It would not help free enterprise for government 
stand idle while postwar business anarchy threw fift 
million men out of jobs and cut farm prices to one thi 
what they were. We can have much more free -enterp: 
if government helps business and labor on the road to 
employment and guides agriculture through the shoals o 
changing world demand. ha 

Let us firmly resolve that we shall each do his part to 
into action an adequate victory food program followed la 
on by an adequate job program. Food and jobs are two 
the foundation stones of the Century of the Common 


AMERICAN COUNCIL, 
RELATIONS, 129 FE. 52 St., New York 22, N.Y. 


INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC 
Research and study organization now con- 
centrating on the post-war problems of the 
Pacific area. Through affiliation with similar 
councils in other Allied countries around the 
Pacific, its periodical the Far Eastern Survey, 
its books and pamphlet series have unique 
materials for the student and lay reader. 
Recent publications: War and Peace in the 
Pacific ($1.25), Land of the Soviets (40c), 

Record of Soviet Far Eastern Relations 
1931-1942 (mimeographed 75c), and The So- 
viet Far East (Fall publication). Informa- 
tion about membership and other publications 
on request. 


ES 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF GERMAN FREEDOM. 


120 East 16 Street, New York City. Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Chairman. An association 
of Americans which supports the struggle for 
democracy of anti- Hitler German groups 
and_ distributes information about German 
conditions to the American public. Publica- 
tions: INSIDE GERMAN’ REPORTS, based 
on confidential information, in RE: GER- 
MANY. A critical Bibliography. 


AMERICAN 
(QUAKERS) —20 South 


FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
12th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, Clarence E, Pickett, 
Executive Secretary. ‘“‘Whatever concerns 
human beings in distress, whatever may help 
free individuals, groups and nations from 
fear, hate, or narrowness—these are subjects 
for the Committee’s consideration.’’ Main- 
tains civilian relief operations in war zones, 
notably England; China; Casablanca; Mo- 
rocco; Hawaii; assists refugees and aliens 
in the United States, Portugal, and Latin 
America; offers counseling and placement 
services for interned or resettled Japanese 
Americans; enrolls students and other vol- 
unteers for socially significant work projects; 
sponsors Institutes of International Relations 
to promote study of economic, social and 
religious bases for peace and post-war _ re- 
construction; cooperates with other religious 
organizations in administering Civilian Public 
Service Camps for conscientious objectors. 


Since 1917 AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS has 


concerned itself with protection of rights of 
Jews. Activities now embrace situation in 
United States, Latin- America, and Europe. 
Its program includes defense against anti- 
Semitic propaganda, combating economic dis- 
crimination, law and legislation with a view 
to strengthening democracy, political repre- 
sentation on behalf of rights of Jews, and 
amelioration of conditions for refugees; par- 
ticipation in war program of United States; 
preparation for reestablishment of Jewish 
rights at end of war. ‘ ; 
Toward this end it has set up, in cooperation 
with the World Jewish Congress, an Insti- 
tute of Jewish Affairs now studying facts of 
Jewish life with a view to establishing basis 
on which rights may be claimed at end of 
war. 

Also engaged, together with World Jewish 
Congress, in political negotiations with demo- 


cratic governments with a view to securing’ 


sympathetic support for post-war rights. | 
Has _ recently established Inter - American 
Jewish Council for inter- American Jewish 
community cooperation in behalf of post-war 
Jewish reconstruction and strengthening of 
democracy. 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. 


a 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PUBLIC ADMINIS- 
| TRATION, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago, 
_ Illinois. An organization of public officials 


_ ministration, 


and others interested or engaged in the field 
of public administration. The purpose of the 
society is to advance generally the science and 
art. of public administration. Articles in the 
quarterly journal, Public Administration Re- 
view, deal with general aspects of public ad- 
relating special problems of | the 
various levels of government to broad princi- 
les of administration, Membership in the 
Bociety includes subscription to the journal. 
scriptive folder will be sent upon request. 


B’NAI B’RITH —Oldest 


CITIZENS CONFERENCE ON 


CONSUMERS UNION, 


THE GOLDEN 


Roy 


SS 


and largest national Jew- 


ish service and fraternal organization whose 
program embraces manif activities in war 
service, Americanism, roth welfare, war 


relief, education, community and social serv- 
ice, inter-faith good will, defense of Jewish 
rights and philanthropy. Membership 200,000 
including women’s auxiliaries and junior units 
—1003 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


CAMPAIGN FOR WORLD GOVERNMENT — 


Room_ 811, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill. Established 1937. Engages in educational 
and political work for a non-military federa- 
tion of all Nations—democratic in structure. 
Immediate programs: calling of a Provisional 
World Government, and establishment of a 
Congressional Peace Aims Commission lead- 
ing to international discussion of Peace Aims. 
Publications: pamphlets and an _ occasional 
bulletin—W orld Federation—Now. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC UNION—105 East 22nd Street, 
New York City. Secretary, Helen Alfred. 
Organizes popular support of international 
lending, trade, banking and currency agencies 
as integral services of an economic union of 
nations to insure a just and lasting peace. 
Membership $3. Open to all interested in 
promoting such world cooperation. 


17 Union Square, New 
York, N. Y. Membership in this non-profit 
testing organization operated by and for con- 
sumers includes Bread & Butter (every 
week); Consumers Union Reports (every 
month) of which annual 384-page Buying 
Guide is one issue. $4 for 1 yr. 


THE COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL ACTION — An 


agency of the Congregational Christian 
Churches of the United States which pro- 
motes the study of economic and social prob- 
lems, both national and international. Publishes 
magazine Social Action, 10 issues a year. Each 
number presents careful research on special 
problems of contemporary interest. Subscrip- 
tion price $1.00 per year. Separate copies 15c 
each. For further information, address—289 
Fourth Ave., New York. 


FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION—A nationwide 


organization, founded twenty-four years ago, 
which provides the people of the United States 
with impartial and accurate information on 
American foreign policy through publications, 
meetings and a Sunday radio program. 


Publications: Foreign Policy Reports (semi- 
monthly); Foreign Policy Builetin (weekly); 
Headline Books (six a year); Study Packets. 
For information concerning publications and 
membership privileges, write to 22 East 38th 
Street, Dept. D., New York, N. Y. 


ST 


RULE pia egal ae ae 
corporated March 1929 by special act of the 
Tecislatune of the State of New York, serves 
the American public as ‘fa people’s founda- 
tion,” rendering to the average citizen a 
service similar to that rendered to their re- 
spective founders by well-known private foun- 
ations. Funds may be contributed as (a) 
Unconditional gifts, (b) Conditional or desig- 
nated gifts, (c) Memorial gifts and funds, 
(d) Gifts on the annuity plan, (e) Private 
benevolent funds, (f) Bequests by will. Charles 
V. Vickrey, President, 60 East 42nd Street, 


New York, N. Y. 
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SURVEY ASSOCIATES, 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
al; Economic and International Planning 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSO- 


CIATION, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. To 
aid in improving municipal administration (1) 
annually issues The Municipal Year Book— 


an encyclopedia of information about municipal 
activities in the 2,042 United States cities 
over 5,000; (2) publishes Public Management, 
a monthly journal devoted to local govern- 
ment; (3) issues special research reports such 
as Management Methods in City Government, 
Measuring Municipal Activities, and Munici- 
pal Public Relations, etc.; (4) provides a 
series of nine practical correspondence courses 
in municipal government. Complete list of 
publications on request. 


NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS. 


—1147 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Founded 1901. Promotes the orderly develop- 
ment, conservation and use of the nation’s 
water and land resources. Studies flood con- 
trol, navigation, irrigation, etc., Projects. Co- 
operates with waterways associations through- 
out the U. S. Annual conventions; special 
sessions, group and sectional meetings. Pub- 
lications: Bulletins, resolutions, committee re- 
ports, news releases, etc. Annual membership 
dues: $5 to $200. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


ASSOCIATION,~ Clarence W. Failor, Execu- 
tive Secretary, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York City, is the professional organization for 
counselors and others engaged and interested 
in vocational guidance, and the publishers of 
OCCUPATIONS, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine. $3.50 a year. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 


Facts about America’s 10,000 publicly owned 
projects — Bi-monthly illustrated Magazine — 
Extensive bulletin and leaflet service — Engi- 
neering, legal and technical advice—Conducts 
educational campaigns—Aids municipal, state 
and federal governments and progressive 
groups. Samples and literature on application. 
Send 10c for postage. Address: 4131 N. Keeler 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


INC. — 112 East 19th 
Street, New York 3, N. Y. A _ cooperative 
educational society built around a periodical 
rather than a campus, and carrying forward 
swift research and interpretation in the fields 
of family and child welfare, health, educa- 
tion, civics, industrial and race relations, and 
the common welfare. Publishes monthly 
Survey Graphic, Magazine of Social Inter- 
een without counterpart, and Survey 

idmonthly, Journal of Social Work. Mem- 
bership, $10 and upwards. 


THE WORLD ALLIANCE FOR INTERNATIONAL 


FRIENDSHIP THROUGH THE CHURCHES 
(American Council) — An incorporated body 
representing America in the International 
Council of the Alliance. Cooperates with 
all churches, religious and educational groups, 
and other agencies working for a genuine an 
just peace based on collective control and 


security through effective world organization. 
Publications sent on request. NEWS LETTER, 
monthly publication, mailed to all members 
subscribing $1.00 annually. 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.., 


This DIRECTORY will appear in Survey 
Graphic four times a year including two 
special numbers. Its columns are open 
to social action groups organized to pro- 
mote good government, better education, 
city planning and housing, improved in- 
dustrial and labor relations, the safe- 
guarding of civil liberties, land conserva- 
tion, study of the onomic and 
social planning in their widest aspirations, 
Rates are modest—Let the Advertising 
Department tell you about them! 


THE BOOKSHELF 


fi aM 


i i [ik 


WHAT SHALL WE DO 
WITH GERMANY? 


“The clearest, briefest, and best-balanced 
statement of the post-war German prob- 
lem has been written by one of America’s 
foremost historians, Dr. Bernadotte E. 
Sehmitt of the University of Chicago... 
in a few brilliant pages he has put the 
essence of the matter in better form than 
yee ‘ll find in many ponderous volumes. . . 

his is a ‘must’ book for those who think 
about problems.—Los Angeles 
Times. 


post-war 


PUBLIC POLICY 


SPECIAL PRICES 
PAMPHLETS 25¢ 


ON QUANTITIES 


ALIEN ENEMIES AND ALIEN 
FRIENDS IN THE UNITED STATES 


We have a million enemy aliens—too many 


to intern. What shall we do with them? 
What have we done? What rights have 
they? Ernst W. Puttkammer, Professor of 
Law at the University of Chicago, dis- 
cusses this vital problem, 

Other Public Policy Pamphlets 


CAPITALISTIC WARMONGERS: 


A MODERN SUPERSTITION 
By Walter Sulzbach 


ECONOMIC POLICY AND 


DEMOCRACY 
By Michael A. Heilperin 


The above four pamphlets, $1.00 


The University of Chicago Press 


“POLAND FIGHTS” 


FORTNIGHTLY BULLETIN 


Published by 
POLISH LABOR GROUP 
55 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
Publishers of: 


MANIFESTO TO THE PEOPLES OF 
THE WORLD 


PROGRAM FOR PEOPLE’S POLAND 
POLISH WORKER’S DAY 


SLAVERY UNDER HITLER’S 
“NEW ORDER” 


POLAND FIGHTS BACK 


ADMINISTRATIVE MAP OF POLAND 
UNDER GERMAN OCCUPATION, 1943 


UNCONQUERED POLAND 


Forthcoming: 


DEATH CAMP: 
a Underground Report 


All publications mailed free. 


PAMPHLETS & PERIODICALS 


a 
The American Journal of Nursing shows the part | 
which professional nurses take in the better- 


‘ment of the world. 
3.00 a year. 
York, N. Y. 


Put it in your library. 
1790 Broadway at 58 St., New 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY Grapuie) 


Piers | 
THEY WORK FOR TOMORROW 
Robert M. Bartlett 
Fifteen biographical portraits of notable men 
and women—representing a cross section of 


America—who are doing something specific and 
constructive for humanity and the future. 


In- 

cluded are Wendell Willkie, Pitrim A, Sorokin, 

Philip Murray, et al. Excellent story material 

by the author of They Dared to Live. 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 

347 Madison Ave New York 17, N. Y. 


American Sociological Review 
Official Journal of the American Sociological 
Society. In addition to papers and proceedings 
of the Society, it contains articles on sociological 
research, news notes, book reviews, and foreign 

correspondence, 


Subscription $4.00 a year 
Special library rate, $3.00 
Address: Managing Editor, 
American Sociological Review, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


STATISTICAL SERVICE BUREAU of New 
York, 1133 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 
Specializing installation or revision of statis- 
tical and record systems in social agencies, 
hospitals, institutions, etc. Complete services 
also rendered, on weekly or monthly basis, 
from recording operations through tabulation, 
presentation and analysis of data. Annual re- 
ports and special studies undertaken. Out-of- 
town organizations serviced. 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. 
search, revision, bibliographies, ete. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEAR HW BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ORIGINAL SERMONS, SPEECHES, LEC- 
TURES, Club Papers, professionally prepared. 
Criticism, rewriting, plotting, ghostwriting of 
book-length manuscripts, short-stories,. feature 
articles. Testimonials galore. Printed Lec- 


tures, Sermons and Outlines also furnished. 
FREE circular. Dept. “S,” Continental Writ- 
ers & Ree Bureau, 210 Fifth Ave., 
_New_York, N., | 


WRITING, EDITING, RESEARCH. Theses, 
miscellaneous paper, addresses, articles, book 
mss. All subjects. Louis Marlett Associates, 
5403 Black Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


TAKE THE “IF” 
OUT OF 
“GIFT” 


THEY ALL LIKE 
Books 


No doubt about it, no chance of going 
wrong—no matter what their tastes, they 
all like books. 


Do your shopping the easy way. 


See your bookseller today. 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION 


“Members Everywhere” 


SSI 


520 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Send $1.00 for assort 
ment of 20 unusu: 
handmade 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


EDITH A, ROBERT 
Woodstock, N. Y. 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOG, showing 
beautiful designs. 


ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohl 


several hundre 


LANGUAGES 
Phonograph Courses, Mail Orders. All Lan 
guages. Bought, Sold, Rented. Reques 
Booklet G. LANGUAGE SERVICE, 18 East “as 
St., New York. 


INDIAN PIPE 


Send a dollar bill for genuine ‘“‘Powhatan” hand 
made Indian clay smoking pipe, replica famou 


original Virginia antique, two long stems 
historic booklet, directions, enjoyment, ant 
care. Rustic container, postage prepaid 


PAMPLIN PIPE CoO., Richmond, Virginia. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, Nev 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professiona 
bureau specializing in fund-raising 
group work, institutional, caseworl 
and medical social work positions. 


WORKERS WANTED 


An_ experienced year round Executive for 4 
Chicago organization that conducts camp fot 
handicapped children (primarily -orthopedic) 
Experience in field of child welfare, children’s 
institutions or medical social work desirable 
Please state education, professional training 
experience and references. 7915 Survey. 


Trained and experienced case workers needed tc 
supervise children in foster homes, study foster 
home applications or work with adolescent 
problem boys. Good salary, Children’s Bureat 
225 N. Jefferson St., Dayton, 2, Ohio. 


Wanted: Executive Secretary for Child Welfare 
Agency in Rhode Island. Must be experienced 
in child placement, relief. Attractive salary tc 
competent person. Write Miss Grace Pond, 
514 Blackstone St., Woonsocket, R. I. 4 


Youth activities director required for Neighbor. 
hood House. Mixed negro-white clientele. Pro 
gressive social outlook essential. Salary 
$2000.00 to $2400.00 according experience. Ap- 
ear ere le Sa 21 17th Avenue, Newark 


SITUATIONS WANTED 4 


Young woman desires position as Secretary or 
Assistant to Executive. Experience and ref- 
erences. 7911 Survey. } 


Eo aaananIEIenineeatrenmammmenrrnememtanee eamenmmeeemeramememmmnereerone 
Woman with college degree and twenty-nine 
years experience in juvenile institutions, de 
sires position as Superintendent of 
javedile institution. 7909 Survey. 


SOCIAL WORKER, fully trained, with ex 
perience in case work and Tesearch, employe 
at present but eager to make a change, want 
position in an agency in a western or south 
state. 7913 Survey. 


Psychiatric Social Worker, able, experien 
trained, wants job with premium on case wor 
skill. Now employed, good salary.. Will ta 
small_supervisory load requiring organizati y 
ability. Prefers not too cold climate. 791 
Survey. 1 


Trained man, successful record of achievem 
in boys’ work field, executive experience, 
sires opportunity in New England or N 
York. School, Club or Institution. Could 
available, if necessary, by January ist. 7 
Survey. 


RATES 
G ited Advertising | 


Display . . . + « «+ 30c per line 
Non-display . . . . . Se per word 
Minimum Charge . . $1.00 per insertion 
Discounts . . 10% on three insertio 


CASH WITH ORDER ~~ 


Survey Graphic 
2 : 19th Street 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering a Program of 
Social Work Education Leading to the Degree of Master 
of Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens June 1944 


The Accelerated Course provides two years of academic 
credits, covering two sessions of theory, nine months of 
Be practice in selected social agencies, and the writing of 
a thesis, 


The urgent demand for qualified social workers in civilian 
and war-related social agencies offers a wide variety of 
opportunities for graduates. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 


September Issue—PAPERS IN HONOR OF 
EVERETT KIMBALL 


A collection of twenty-three papers by representative 
alumnae and faculty. 


Paper Cover $1.50—Cloth Cover $2.00 


. December Issue—Abstracts of Theses, 1943 
ag Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 
Single Numbers: Volumes I to XII, $1 each 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
|| © SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education for Social Services 
in Public and Private Agencies 


Academic Year 1943-1944: 
June 28 
October 4 


December 27 
March 20 


~ Summer quarter 
Fall Quarter 
Winter Quarter 
Spring Quarter 


ii. Two-Year Program Leading to the Degree of MLS. 
18 Somerset Street Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY | 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


PREPARATION FOR WAR-TIME 
AND POST-WAR SOCIAL WORK 
By acceleration, the complete professional training may 
be obtained in 15 months. 
Beginning students may enter on January 17, 1944. 
WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 
For practicing social workers who have not the profes- 
' sional degree. 
1} ‘Public a yeaitace workers, child welfare workers, and 
|| others. who have an opportunity for part-time study or 
|| who are allowed educational leave may begin their pro- 
{| gram on January 17. 
Hi: For information and catalogue, apply to 
Ne Richard K. Conant, Dean 
| 84 Exeter Street } Boston, Massachusetts 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Offers 


GRADUATE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
IN SOCIAL WORK 


GROUP WORK 


Strains of wartime living emphasize the need for qualified 
leadership in wartime recreation centers, service clubs, 
adult and youth organizations, settlements, community cen- 
ters, and military and naval hospital recreation units. 


CASE WORK 


Child Welfare Public Welfare | 
Family Case Work Medical Social Work 
Home Economics in Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 


Scholarship Aid Available 


Spring Session Opens February 14, 1944 


For Full Information Write 
Admission Office 


- 2117 Adelbert Road 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


(Affiliated with the Gnisarsity of Pennsylvania) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Interpreting the Functional Point of View in its Appli- 
cation to Current Problems of Social Work 


Day Care of Children as a Social Service 


A series of papers, with case material, edited by 
Jessie Taft. . 
Pamphlet, (available October 15) 


Functional Case Work in a Medical Setting 


A series of papers, with case material, edited by 
Edith McComb Cressman. 
Pamphlet, (in preparation) 


The Nature of Policy in the Administration of Public 
Assistance e 

A paper, by Anita J. Faatz 

Daitip let (available November 15) 


A Functional Approach to Family Case Work 


A volume in the Social Work Process Series, in- 
cluding case material, edited by Jessie Taft. 
(In preparation) 


Address Inquiries and Advance Orders to 


Publications Division 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work r 
2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


Ernie Pyle 
HERE IS YOUR WAR 


@ America’s most beloved reporter 
gives us “a full-length deeply 
human portrait of the American 
soldier in action . . . the things that 
those at home want most to know.” 
— New York Times. Mlus., $3.00 


Albert E. Idell 


CENTENNIAL SUMMER 


) 


FE N\W\ 


@ The story of the Rogers family 
and their terrific relatives from 
Paris in the jubilee year 1876, when 
the Centennial Exposition made 
Philadelphia the center of the 
world. “Full of bounce and vital- 
ity.” — N. Y. Times. $2.75. 


Keith Jennison 


DEDICATION 


@ “A book worthy of reading 
aloud to men going into battle (as 
was Paine’s Crisis) . . . to school 
assemblies, to Congress, and to the 
assembled congregations of all 
creeds. If a Pulitzer award existed 
for picture-with-text books, DEDICA- 
TION would do honor to the prize.” 
— Philadelphia Record. $2.50. 


Mark Van Doren 


THE NIGHT OF THE 
SUMMER SOLSTICE 


*@ “Twenty tales, many of them 
close to reportage, by seven Rus- 
sian writers who give us something 
the communiqués and official re- 
ports cannot supply.” — The New 
Yorker. $2.50. 
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Albert Spalding 
RISE TO FOLLOW 


@ The long-awaited autobiography 
of America’s most popular violinist, 
written with gayety, humor, and 
charm. A book that will warm your 
heart, even if you don’t know a 
note of music. $3.50. 


Bernice Richmond 


WINTER HARBOR 


@ If you can’t get a lighthouse, get 
WINTER HARBOR. A prescrip- 
tion for happiness you won't want 
to miss. Bunny and Reg pushed 
the world away to work out a life 
of their own in the lighthouse they 
had always wanted. Hlus., $2.50. 


Carl Carmer 


THE WAR against GOD 


@ “A devoted Christian layman 
presents a compilation of significant 
Nazi statements on religion and 
Christianity, and of answers to this 
challenge inside Germany and the 
democratic world. For those look- 
ing for “devotional’’ reading on 
the issues of this war.” — New 
York Times Book Review. $2.75. 


Taro Yashima 


THE NEW SUN | 


@ The autobiography in pictures 
and words; of a young Japanese 
painter and cartoonist who fought 
against his country’s growing im- 


' perialism for years, despite sup- 


pression, jail and torture. He and 
his - wife finally escaped to the 
U.S. where he wrote and illustrated 
this amazing document. $2.75. 


,, Remember somebody with WAR BONDS 


Crockett Johnson 


BARNABY 


® 40th thousand! “If the adven- 
tures of Barnaby constitute a comic 
strip, then so do the adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn. BARNABY is the 
most important addition to Amer- 
ican arts and letters in Lord knows 
how many years.” — Dorothy 
Parker, P M. $2.00. 


Reginald Marsh 
and Jeremy Gury 


The ‘Round-and-’Round Horse 


@ A beautiful and entrancing 
Christmas package for 5- to 8-year 
olds, about a merry-go-round horse 
and the little boy who rode him 
throughout some exciting adven- 
tures. A charming story, by Jeremy 
Gury, illustrated in full color by 
one of America’s most distin- 
guished and popular artists. $1.50. 


Nancy Wilson Ross 


THE WAVES 


@ “A masterpiece in its compre- 
hension and accuracy . . . Renders 
a real service especially to the 
women im the Navy, by presenting 
their part in the war effort so 
graciously and so intelligently.”— 
Mildred H. McAfee, Lieut. Comdr. 
USNR., Director of Women’s Re- 
serve. Illustrated, $2.50. 


Mark Van Doren 


LIBERAL EDUCATION 


@ “A kind of wild passion runs 
through this book that gives it a 
strange, vatic eloquence . . . Dozens 
of crisp sentences call for quotation 
.. . Mark Van Doren is not plead- 
ing that youth be taught as he was 
taught; he is excitedly concerned 
for the democratic future." —LEwis 
GANNETT, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
$2.50. 


